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Seeing the LIGHT 
OR centuries the stars have told time at night. And now, 


to make clocks and watches more useful, bits of the stars 
themselves seem to have come to earth. 


The Radium Dial Company was the pioneer in using 
Radium—this most interesting and elustve element—for the 
comfort and convenience of mankind. LUMA became the 
acknowledged night-light. 





LUMA has nightly added hours of usefulness to timepieces. 
Its pleasing glow in the darkness, from watch or clock, is com- 
panionable. It is of interest to know that the Radium Dial 
Company has the largest supply of Radium in the world. 

With zeal, Advertising Headquarters welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to aid in bringing the public to see the light of 


LU M The Radium 
LUMAnous Compound 
N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston CLEVELAND 
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to 2,000,000 Homes 


The key to the world’s greatest market, the New 
York Metropolitan District, opening the homes 
of 8,000,000 people to your merchandise, is 
INTERBOROUGH SUBWAY & ELEVATED 
CAR CARD and POSTER ADVERTISING 
2,434,000 daily cash-fare riders 


We can show you how this great advertising 
system opens the way to big success. Let us 
give you the facts about New York City, its 
population divisions, retail stores, dwellings, etc. 


Write for free Sales Map of Greater 


New York 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as Ward & Gow 
50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Credit Man as a Constructive 
Aid to Advertising 


It Costs Too Much Money to Get a New Customer to Permit Him to Be 
Lightly Tossed Away 


By G. A. Nichols 


RAAB AL TURERS and dis- 
i tributors who recognize the 
overwhelming importance of doing 
something right now to help build 
up the retailer find their work in 
this direction much easier and 
more resultful if they have con- 
structive credit departments. 

There are credit managers to- 
day with the advertising sense. 
This may seem like a queer state 
ment to those who know the credit 
man of yesterday’s type. But it 
is a fact—a welcome fact that is 
going to do a great deal in main- 
taining the retailer as the point of 
contact between the producer and 
the consumer and in making more 
fruitful the business building ef- 
forts of advertising and sales de- 
partments. 

The credit man of yesterday— 
and there are unhappily far too 
many of his type on the job to- 
day—was the expert reader of 
statements. Now then it does not 
take a particularly high grade man 
to run through a setting forth of 
one’s financial resources and say 
“he has $9,000 and owes $1,000, 
give him credit,” or “hé owes 
$9,000 and has $1,000, don’t ship 
the goods.” Yet this is just the 
kind of credit man that has the 


final say in many houses as to 
whether a customer shall buy 
goods. He is the man the sales 


and advertising machine has to 

buck against all along the road. 
“In theory,” the sales manager 

of a prominent Chicago house said 


Table of Contents on page 186 


to a Printers’ INK representa- 
tive, “the credit man is supposed 
to represent the control side of a 
business. He is that in our busi- 
ness without the slightest doubt. 
He controls things so well that we 
actually throw away business each 
year mounting up into so many 
thousands of dollars that I am 
ashamed to tell you the total. He 
insists on following the letter of 
the law when it comes to fixing 
credit limits. He fails adequately 
to take into consideration the hu- 
man element. Control is all right 
and necessary. But it has to be 
flexible to a degree if there is 
going to be an adequate growth 
in the thing to which the control 
is applied.” 

But this type of credit man is 
rapidly passing. There is no room 
for him in the modern scheme of 
doing business. There is a grow- 
ing disposition even among con- 
cerns with a reputation of being 
“tight” to extend credit on a more 
liberal and constructive basis and 
to use scientifically correct meth- 
ods in building up the fallen or 
failing retailer. 

The new method is every bit as 
businesslike as the old. The main 
feature of the former plan was 
to safeguard the company’s inter- 
ests by making the customer give 
unquestioned proof of his worth 
as a credit risk and to limit the 
customer’s purchases in accord- 
ance with a very strict construc- 
tion of his ability to pay on the 
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due date. If a retailer through 
mismanagement or other misfor- 
tune slowed up in his payments or 
got on the rocks financially the 
idea was to apply all possible 
pressure even to the extent of 
sending around the sheriff to take 
charge of the stock. 

The new idea while being just 
as insistent on bills being paid 
strictly in accordance with agree- 
ment takes into consideration the 
human element. It is based on 
the plan that it is better to build 
up than to destroy. Hence, if a 
dealer gets into difficulties he is 
asked to send in a complete state- 
ment telling all the facts and fig- 
ures of his condition. This is 
studied, and if possible a remedy 
is pointed out. A little construc- 
tive help at the right time has 
rescued many and many a retailer 
just as he was about to strike the 
toboggan and has built him up 
into a prosperous existence. The 
wisdom of this from a standpoint 
of increasing sales is obvious. 

PRINTERS’ INK some months ago 
mentioned a building up plan that 
was being tried out to a certain 
extent by Butler Brothers. 

Butler reasoned that it cost too 
much money to get a new cus- 
tomer to permit his being tossed 
away lightly. It was decided that 
inasmuch as a retailer learned by 
experience, it was good business 
to give him an opportunity to gain 
this experience if he were worthy 
otherwise. 

The division in Butler Brothers’ 
advertising department that had to 
do with service work for retailers 
arranged with the credit manager 
to give it the names of customers 
who were dropping behind or who 
were in danger of falling by the 
wayside. 

The customer got a friendly let- 
ter from the service department. 
In it he was asked to be frank and 
complete in a statement of his 
condition. How much stock did 
he have on hand and what propor- 
tion of it was new goods? What 
kind of advertising did he do? 
Did he have any special selling 
event? How was his store laid 
out? Did he have modern win- 
dows in which attractive displays 
were constantly kept? 


A few leading questions like 
these usually caused the man to 
open up and tell in detail of his 
problems. 

The service department then 
would map out a remedy. Usually 
a lively special sale would be 
planned with the idea of enabling 
the retailer to realize enough 
ready cash to adjust his pressing 
obligations and enable him again 
to get into the good graces of the 
credit men. If he needed some 
new goods to sweeten up his stock 
and give backbone to his special 
sale the credit department general- 
ly could be induced to allow ship- 
ment to be made. 

In each case a critical study of 
the store was made and detailed 
suggestions given for betterment. 
Often a_ representative of the 
house who might be in the vicinity 
was instructed to call on the re- 
tailer and give him personal aid. 
At other times men were sent out 
from the house especially to take 
charge of the first aid treatment. 


CREDIT MANAGER MUST BE MORE 
THAN AN ACCOUNTANT 


Sometimes the whole thing fell 
flat. Many a retailer is like a 
weeping willow tree. He will stay 
up as long as you hold him up and 
drop back just as soon as you get 
from under. But in an encourag- 
ing majority of cases the remedy 
“took.” The retailer was built up 
and pulled out of his troubles in- 
stead of being forced to quit. 
There is no argument at all about 
the great benefit of this from 
a standpoint of future business 
building for the house. Getting 
customers is one thing. Keeping 
and developing them is another. 
The advertising department can 
do the first. It can also do the 
second if the credit department 
gives it any kind of co-operation. 

“The trouble is,” Edward M. 
Skinner said to PRINTERS’ INK in 
discussing the matter, “the credit 
man too often is a graduate from 
a bookkeeper’s desk.” Mr. Skin- 
ner is general manager of Wilson 
Bros., the Chicago men’s furnish- 
ing goods manufacturers and im- 
porters. “I have no fault to find 
with a bookkeeper. He is a nec- 
essary man in every business of 
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Advertising 


ECENTLY I asked the wife 

R of a prosperous Ohio farmer 

why she was using a certain 
nationally-advertised soap. 

««Why, Mrs. Peck told us about 
it at a meeting of the sewing circle 
last week,’” she replied. 

I visited other members of the 
sewing circle and found that 
out of twelve who had attended 
that meeting, seven had bought the 
article. Mrs. Peck, I discovered, was 
one of the 300,000 readers of the 
Christian Herald. She had seen the 
article advertised there and had 
bought it on that account, she said. 


People in such communities are 
more neighborly than they are in 
the city. ‘They have a common 
meeting ground in the church, the 
religious and social center of the 
town. ‘There they talk over their 
household problems and their busi- 
ness problems. When they have used 
an article and like it, they tell their 
friends about it. This gives it one 


of the very best forms of advertising. 

1 found numerous other cases 
where the value of an article adver- 
tised in the Christian Herald had been 
passed along to five or six friends 

These people believe in the prod- 
uct because they believe in the 
magazine in which it is advertised. 

‘They are the substantial, God- 
fearing men and women who are 
the backbone of their community. 
They include bank presidents, mer- 
chants, farmers, clerks, mechanics, 
who have a strong, deep interest in 
their church. 

The value of mouth-to-mouth 
advertising among such _ people 
cannot be over-estimated. 

The Christian Herald, in its 
editorials, stories, articies and ser- 
mons, appeals strongly to these men 
and women, who want a national, 
interdenominational weekly, edited 
on a basis of solid Christianity. 


Anon, 


Publisher 


The Christian Herald 


NEW YORK CITY 
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course. But it is a mistake to 
regard a knowledge of accounting 
as a basis for passing judgment 
in such an important thing as 
buying. I wouldn’t give five cents 
for a whole row of such men un 
less they had the advertising sense 
and a knowledge of human nature 
that should be possessed by every 
advertising and sales manager.” 

Mr. Skinner is one of the best 
known credit men in the country 
and has been famous for years on 
account of what formerly seemed 
to be his radical ideas about ex- 
tending credit and building up his 
customers. A man connected with 
a Chicago house that is a strong 
competitor of Wilson Bros. told 
the writer that to Mr. Skinner’s 
constructive and liberal credit pol- 
icy during the last twenty years 
may be attributed a very large 
part of the tremendous growth 
experienced by that house. 

Recently a stranger walked up 
to his desk and said he supposed 
Mr. Skinner did not remember 
him. 

“No, I do not,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the man, “I am Mr. 
So and So from Texas, one of 
your customers. I want you to 
introduce me to Mr. Wilson.” 

The introduction was made. 

“Mr. Wilson,” said the Texan, 
“fifteen years ago I had a thou- 
sand dollars and wanted to start 
a men’s furnishing goods store. 
Several houses turned me down 
because I could not measure up 
to their standard in a credit way. 
Mr. Skinner here believed in me. 
He not only let me have a line 
of goods but he gave me some 
constructive directions in the way 
of advertising, selling and the gen- 
eral conduct of a store that I 
greatly needed and that I never 
have forgotten. To-day I have 
six stores in Texas and every one 
of them buys goods from you. If 
it had not been for the confidence 
you displayed in me and the help 
you gave me fifteen years ago I 
doubt if I would have had as much 
as one store now.” 

There must be a great amount 
of satisfaction in an experience of 
that kind even though one may be 
past the point, as Mr. Skinner is, 
when being praised to the head of 
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his firm means anything to him 
Every big business man knows 
that there is much more in busi- 
ness than the mere making of 
money. In most cases he will 
admit it, too, if you ask him. 

“You might conclude,” 
Skinner said to Printers’ INK, 
“that our credit policy is easy 
going. It is directly the opposite 
In fact we have the reputation of 
being straight laced in the ex- 
treme. We insist on payment 
when bills are due. A dealer who 
makes a contract with us must 
carry it out to the letter. Nothing 
else will satisfy. Our credit policy 
causes us to stand guard over our 
accounts with the utmost vig- 
ilance. In this respect we follow 
the same policy as other up-to- 
date houses. There is nothing 
new about it. This is the standard 
method of operating a credit de- 
partment. 

‘But we go farther than this. 
Where we differ from some others 
is perhaps in our policy of look- 
ing upon credit applications from 
a broader viewpoint.” 


Mr. 


STANDARDIZED REASONING WOULD 
HAVE BARRED THIS MAN 


Mr. Skinner to illustrate his 
point related an incident that hap- 
pened week before last. 

A man from an Iowa town 
wanting to start a clothing and 
men’s furnishing goods store went 
to Chicago to buy goods. He had 
$3,000 capital—money that he had 
saved dollar by dollar from his 
own work in a retail store. The 
up-to-date credit manager who 
takes into consideration all the 
human elements of the case and 
judges the thing in accordance 
with advertising sense regards a 
dollar that a man has earned and 
saved as just about as valuable as 
ten times that sym that he has 
had given him or loaned him. 

The man went to a certain Chi 
cago house to buy his clothing 
stock. 

“Where are you going to buy 
your furnishing goods?” the sale 
manager asked him. 

“T already have 
Wilson Bros., but they won't 
ship,” was the reply. “The credit 
man there is not satisfied.” 


bought from 
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Talk about growing pains 


—104% gain !!!! 


SEPTEMBER, 1918 . ... . 10,157 agate lines 
SEPTEMBER, 1919 .. . . 20,729 agate lines 


IGURES like this talk. They tell 
F of a steadily growing realization 
by American manufacturers of the 
American boy as a prospect for the 
manufacturers’ goods. 


The manufacturers demonstrate this 
practically by more than doubling 
their space in the one medium that 
concentrates on the great American 
boy market, 

AMERICAN Boy 

‘* The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’’ 
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What really explodes 
in your engine 


AIR 


<f 


With low grade gasoline WITH TYDOL 
8 parts of air to 15 parts of air to 
1 part gasoline 1 part gasoline 


Low grade gasoline requires a rich, 
wasteful mixture—only 8 parts of 
air to 1 part of gasoline. This rich 
mixture causes low gasoline mile- 
age, soots up spark plug and forms 
excessive carbon deposits. 


Tydol is made to work best with a 
le ate mixture using 15 parts of air to 1 
adver- part of Tydol. 


tisement ; , 
ste chave Notice that with Tydol you use 
s 2 ° 
graphically less gasoline. 
how Tydol 
cuts gaso- 
line and 
repair 
bills 
























Overcoming a 
unique trade difficulty 


is the chief resistance encountered ? 
Dealers must be persuaded that they will 
profit by adding the product to their stock. 


I: putting any new product on the market what 


Getting distribution in most fields, is only a ques- 
tion of putting an additional line into retail stores. 
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But there is one field which presents a unique 
problem—in which a new product cannot be added 
to a retailer’s stock. 

American garage-keepers, in most cases, handle 
only a single brand of gasoline. 

To sell a new kind of gasoline, the refiner must 
persuade retailers to change from their old brand to 
the new one, and to do their entire business on his 
gasoline. 

This was the difficult situation which confronted 
the Tide Water Oil Company when they perfected 
a remarkable new gasoline in 1917. 

To meet this trade-obstacle, the refiners deter- 
mined to create consumer demand for their new 
gasoline by showing motorists: why it gave more 
power at a lower cost. 

A name was coined for the new gasoline—Tydol. 

In order to make its superiority graphic, the now 
well-known 15 to 1 carburetor-adjustment was de- 
veloped and forcefully presented in each advertise- 
ment by the striking chart shown on the opposite 
page. 

Through the newspapers, New York motorists 
were told how Tydol saves fuel expense and in- 
creases engine efficiency. 

A real individuality was built up for Tydol, the 
new Economy Gasoline. 

To-day one dealer out of every five in Greater 
New York, handles Tydol exclusively. The entire 
gasoline capacity of the Tide Water refinery is 
needed for this one brand of fuel. 

For the Tide Water Oil Company, and for many 
other clients, the J. Walter Thompson Company is 
helping solve serious trade problems by preparing 
advertising campaigns that are planned to overcome 
a definite resistance. 





J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


New York 
Chicago + Boston - Detroit - Cincinnati 
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“No.” 

“Well,” advised the clothing 
man, “you go back and see Mr. 
Skinner. If he lets your order go 
through then we will do the same 
thing here.” 

Mr. Skinner decided the man 
was a good credit risk and sent 
him on his way happy. He judged 
the case from a selling and adver- 
tising standpoint, taking into con- 
sideration the human element and 
faith in the man’s ability to make 
good. The Wilson credit man 
who had turned down the proposi- 
tion at first did so of course after 
applying to it the standard reason- 
ing of the credit man with the 
constructive business building part 
left out. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Skinner, 
“my judgment in this case was jn- 
fluenced by a somewhat similar 
case that I passed upon six years 
ago. This man had about a thou- 
sand dollars that he had saved 
through working in a retail cloth- 
ing store. He wanted to start 
out with a $3,000 stock. He was 
clean, aggressive and apparently 
honest. I told him we would trust 
him to the extent of a thousand 
dollars and that he could use this 
fact if he liked in getting the same 
amount of credit from a clothing 


house. He got the goods. and 
started his store. We helped and 
guided him in many ways. Last 


week he brought in a statement 
of his financial condition showing 
quick assets of $20,000. 

“The truly progressive credit 
policy is one that in effect goes 
into partnership with a worthy 
retailer, assuming part of the risk 
and then counselling and helping 
the man in order that he may 
avoid pitfalls and keep on the 
right track. 

“If a man gets into trouble, if 
reverses come, then the same pro- 
gressive policy should be followed. 
When we find a man is not com- 
ing up to his obligations to us— 
a thing that we insist must be done 
to the letter—we investigate and 
find out what the trouble is. In 
many cases we can give him some 
counsel or assistance that will en- 
able him to get back on his feet, 
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make good with us and with 
others and preserve for us a val- 
uable customer. This is vastly 
better than crowding a man to 
the wall for the sake of the im- 
mediate sum involved.” 

“Do the men you thus aid stay 
by you after they get on their 
feet in good shape?” Mr. Skin- 
ner was asked. 

“Generally. In fact nearly al- 
ways. Sometimes they leave us. 
But it is a pretty safe guess in 
most cases that a retailer who has 
been helped is going to buy his 
goods, other things being equal, 
from the concern that did the 
helping. We make mistakes nat- 
urally and have been imposed up- 
on by dishonest men. But I main- 
tain that the dishonest retailer if 
he pays anybody at all will favor 
the concern that has been the 
most decent to him in the way 
of extension of credit and helpful 
counsel. 

“The constructive business build- 
ing credit man has to go much 
farther than merely O. K. ship- 
ment of goods to a retailer. He 
has to watch the retailer, counsel 
him against mistakes and give him 
real help when he makes mistakes 
The credit man is in close touch 
with the retailer’s financial con- 
dition and is in better position 
than anyone else to show the re 
tailer the right way and see that 
he takes it. All this means more 
work for the credit man—work 
that under the standard plan he 
would not have to do. Some nat- 
urally take the easiest way. I 
suppose when I was in charge of 
the credits here that I added at 
least 40 per cent to my work 
through this policy of co-opera- 
tion.” 

A constructive credit policy 
similar to that of which Mr. Skin- 
ner is such an able exponent is 
used as a business builder by AIl- 
bert Pick & Co., Chicago hotel 
and institution outfitters. 

During a careful reviewing of 
its sales and advertising policv 
a few months ago Pick decided 
that the usual credit restrictions 
were keeping away a lot of per- 
fectly good business. Inasmuch 
as the refurnishing of a hotel runs 
up into money, it advertised in 
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HOMAS’ REGISTER OF 
AMERICAN MANUFAC. 
TURERS is the only work that in- 


stantly furnishes a complete list of all 


the Manufacturers and primary source. 


of supply for any conceivable article, 
or kind of article-—more than 70,000. 


More than 17,000 important concerns throughout 
the United States and abroad refer to it to find 
American sources of supply as instinctively as they 
look at the clock for the time of day. They all 
wanted it, ordered it and paid for it, especially to 
save the time and trouble of looking elsewhere for 
such information. It is consulted by their purchasing 
agents, foremen, superintendents and others having 
to do with ordering and specifying. 


Descriptive and other advertising matter therein 
automatically comes to the attention of the above 
buyers at the important moment when they are in- 
terested. It costs for only one time, but lasts for 
at least a year, producing the highest class of inquiries 
continuously throughout the year 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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the catalogue that just because 
a hotel man or restaurant man 
was not able to pay within the 
usual credit period, this was no 
reason why he should not have 
the additional profits that could 
be gained by the use of new equip- 
ment. 

The credit proposition made 
under this plan is individualized 
to suit the requirements of the 
customer. In effect it means that 
the house finances the re-equip- 
ment of the hotel or restaurant. 
Along with the special terms goes 
expert service work of a type that 
enables the customer to use his 
new goods to the very best ad- 
vantage. 

This progressive policy has 
brought in much new business, It 
could hardly do otherwise because 
its basic principle is that of ex- 
tending the most valuable kind of 
help to the customer. 


LENIENT DATINGS OF BIG WHOLESALE 
HOUSE 


The fall catalogue of the 
American Wholesale Corporation 
(formerly the Baltimore Bar- 
gain House), which got in 
the mails late in July, offered 
a special dating on all toys and 
holiday goods purchased, making 
the bills payable on December 26 
next no matter how early they 
were shipped. 

This offer was made, of course, 
to stimulate the early buying and 
shipping of holiday goods, thus 
saving the house from a large part 
of the rush and worry that comes 
from late transactions in these 
lines. There is a big selling point 
involved also. Retailers buying 
earlier and under these liberal 
terms will buy more goods than 
otherwise. 

There also is much positive 
benefit to the retailer through the 
working out of this plan. Even 
though he buys more goods, which 
he probably will, he puts them on 
display earlier and thus he in turn 
realizes the benefits that come 
from early display of holiday 
goods. Toys, dolls and fancy 
goods as a matter of fact will sell 
every month in the year. If a 
retailer wants to put his holiday 
goods stock on in August he will 
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make some sales that he never 
would make if he waited until 
the beginning of the standard holi- 
day season. He can put at least 
a portion of his holiday goods 
into his regular stock. These he 
can sell and buy others to take 
their place. Thus he is compound- 
ing a profit on the jobber’s money. 
holiday goods purchased, making 

The American Wholesale Cor- 
poration applies an adaptation of 
this same principle to its other sea- 
sonable merchandise. An invoice 
aggregating $500 or more shipped 
between June 25 and October 1 is 
payable on December 1. This 
takes care of the fall business and 
encourages the retailer to buy 
early. Similar encouragement is 
given him to buy his spring goods 
early. Invoices for $500 or more 
shipped during January, Febru- 
ary or March are payable on 
June 1. 

At first sight such selling meth- 
ods may seem to be easy going 
and calculated to overload the 
retailer. The exact opposite is the 
case. The terms that stipulate 
payment on December 1, Decem- 
ber 26 and June 1 mean exactly 
what they say. The bills must be 
settled by those dates. 

As to the overstocking part, 
this is not knowingly done any 
more by the reputable jobber or 
manufacturer. Everybody who 
sells to a retailer knows that his 
prosperity is bound up in that of 
the retailer. If the retailer gets 
overstocked then there is brought 
about a condition wherein all 
parties to the transaction lose. 
And then, the most careful super- 
vision is kept over purchases. Far 
from being encouraged to over- 
load, the retailer is much more 
likely to be prevented from so 
doing. 

Time was when the advertising 
manager and the sales manager 
worked considerably at odds. 
Since advertising has come to be 
recognized as nothing more nor 
less than selling, these two are to- 
gether. Now the credit depart- 
ment is rapidly being worked in- 
to the combination. Advertising, 
selling, credits—these all strive to 
the same end and _should be 
operated under a common head. 
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The fact that 

The Outlook 

has been published 
for 50 years 

is not half so important 
to anybody 

as the fact that it is 
the most wide-awake 
authoritative 
illustrated journal 

of current events 
published today. 
































Newspaper copy—but 
there’s a message in it 
for advertisers. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


122 S. Michigan Blvd. Travers D. CARMAN 6 Beacon Street, 


Chicago, Illinois Advertising Manager Boston, 
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“Barreled Sunlight’ 
and Collier’s 

















After 9 years of na- 
tional advertising, 
the U. S. Gutta Per- 
cha Paint Company 
has selected Collier’s 
as the backbone of 
itsfallnationaladver- 
tising campaign for 
“Barreled Sunlight.” 


Collier's 


; THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 








J. E. WituiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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artists are left free to function 
in the field of art alone. They 
have an organization of busi- 
ness men behind them—men 
who have had a thorough training 
in both the field of art and the 
field of business—men, therefore, 
who understand the problems of 
both, and their proper and prac- 


tical relation to each other. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


Advertising Illustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE- SOUTH 
CHICAGO 






































Brick 


Manufacturers’ 
Starts Ambitious Campaign 


Double Edged Appeal to “Sell” the Manufacturer of Brick as Well as 
the Consumer 


Association 


By C. M. Harrison 


N 1917 when the Government 

entered upon its enormous war 
building programme it found no 
available information regarding 
the output and distribution of 
building brick. Some of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of common 
brick got together so as to co- 
operate with the Government in 
that important par- 
ticular. Out of this 
have grown the 
Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Amer- 
ica and a nation 
wide advertising 
campaign to popu- 
larize the use of 
brick for building 
purposes. 

The campaign 
which now is in its 
preliminary stages 
is being carried out 
in strict accordance 
with the _ principie 
that there is a vast 
deal more to ad- 
vertising than mere- 
ly paying out good 
money to place 
strong copy in 


OB 
NV 








Manufacturers ‘" 
engineer 


publicity effort is to sell, not the 
consumer, as quite naturally might 
be the case, but to sell the manv- 
facturer of brick. 

As a matter of fact, the makers 
of common brick have been asleep. 
They frankly and freely admit it 
themselves, and so there can be 
no harm in mentioning it here. 
They have seen the 
lumbermen, the face 
brick manufactur- 
ers, the cement 
industry and the 
makers of hollow 
building tile go after 
trade and get it. 

Lumber _ started 
out on well organ- 


ized efforts to get 
all the building 
business. Lumber- 


men advertised in 
an association way. 
They established 
dealer  arrange- 
ments which made 
it to the interest of 
every retailer of 
builders’ supplies in 
the country to boost 
lumber. They helped 

architect, the 


worth while me- and _ the 
diums. It is based contractor. They 
on the idea that furnished plans and 
Printers’ INK has specifications free 
set forth so many and even helped 
times, namely: that finance buildings. 


the truly successful 
advertising appeal 
to consumers or 
users must have be- 
hind it the co-oper- 
ation, good will and 
hard work of all 
those interested in 


m= Oo 


its success. 
Accordingly, the 
first step of this 


SHOWING THE 
IT WAS 





mit 


America 


THE SYMBOL OF THE ASSOCIATION, ed in the 
INTERESTING WAY 








CREATED 
LETTERS 


So well did the 
lumbermen do their 
advertising an d 
propaganda work 
that to-day it is es- 
timated that fully 
85 per cent of all 
the buildings erect- 
United 
States are sold by 


INITIAL 
the lumber dealers. 


FROM 
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Then. along came _ cement. 
Through its advertising it got a 
large part of the business that nat- 
urally would go to brick—building 
for which lumber was not struc- 
turally adapted. 

The advertising work for lum- 


from failure to keep good will 
alive at a time when orders cannot 
be filled or even when orders are 
not received. 

Te correct this condition is the 
object of the national advertising 
campaign taking in the maker of 


ber and cement was done on a_ brick, the building material dealer, 
national scale. The brick men on’ the contractor and the building 


the other hand advertised only owner. 
here and there in a local way 


My Build it of 
Neg Solid Brick 


Architecturally brick fulfills 










every requirement. _ Brick 
buildings are beautiful and 
i yet economical, and due to the 
Vid bountiful availability and uni- 


formity of this material, it amply 
meets every building need. 


Build with Solid Brick 
The Wall of Economy 


Toe Common Brich Memuferearers Acvoctationel Aeerics 
ee ee 


Sey ein mage, 


The first 





part of the campaign 


which has as its ob- 
ject the selling of the 
brick manufacturers 
now is in progress. 
In this respect the 
big publicity effort is 
unique. Before cre- 
ating the additional 
good will for brick— 
and there is no doubt 
at all that building 
brick will respond to 
advertising —the as- 
sociation is going to 
make sure that the 





COPY REACHING THE ARCHITECT AND BUILDER IN 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


where some brick manufacturer 
was advertisingly alive to the ex- 
tent of recognizing the necessity 
for such action. But nothing was 
done in a national way to boost 
the industry as a whole. This 
created a serious situation for the 
brick men and put them under a 
great handicap in the race to get 
back business which they lost dur- 
ing the war. 

This is a good place to moralize 
a little bit 1f one is so inclined. 
The experience of the brick men 
could be pointed at as an example 
of the consequences that come 


manufacturers are 
thoroughly alive and 
are in such a respon- 
sive state that they 
can rise thoroughly 
to their opportunity 
when it comes. 

T he association 
now has about two 
hundred members out 
of a possible twenty- 
five hundred in the 
country. These mem- 
bers, including many 
of the biggest brick 
producing concerns 
of the nation, have 
raised enough money 
to put on the national 
publicity effort. But they wanted 
as many of the others in line as 
they could possibiy get. This has 
resulted in an elaborate prospec- 
tus which is being sent to every 
brick maker in the country. This 
pictures in unmistakable language 
the brick maker’s shortcomings 
and also his opportunity. It tells 
just what the association hopes to 
accomplish by its advertising cam- 
paign and invites the individual 
manufacturer to join now while 
the joining is good. The response 
has been of such a nature as to 
make the association confident of 
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the result, and in a very little 
while the copy is going to begin 
appearing in national mediums. 
Page advertisements will ap- 
pear in magazines of national cir- 
culation with special attention 
being given to women’s magazines. 
The editor in charge of the 
home building department of a 
woman’s magazine says his paper 
receives from prospective home 
builders hundreds of 
thousands of in- 
quiries each _ year. 
The brick associa- 
tion hopes to get sim- 
ilar inquiries through 
its constructive ad- 
vertising and then 
will put on a follow 
up campaign in an 
effort to develop the 
inquiries into orders 
for brick. The mag- 
azine part of the ad- 
vertising will appear 
over the name of the 
Common Brick Man- 
ufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of America. In 
addition there will be 
much local news- 
paper advertising 
telling of the merits 
of brick as a building 
material and this will 


appear over the sig- prices ppoeumens lose if youtane 
nature of the local not depreciate, not need repams. 
@ There is only one seli-decor 
dealer. ‘ ative pte ted ado and 
Other advertise- that is Brick 


ments directed to the 
architect and _ con- 
tractor will appear 
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hours necessary to lay the brick. 
The book will have about twenty- 
five houses ranging in price from 
$4,500 up to $12,000, including 
two-story and two-family houses, 
bungalows and one or two types 
of brick garages. The associa- 
tion will supply blue prints and 
specifications for any house in the 
book. These will be so carefully 
put out that any mason or con- 





BUILD WITH SOLID BRICK — “THE WALL OF ECONOMY 


‘The Common Brick Manufacturers Association of America_ 





in class magazines. ~ 
To take care of the Comey Seton Ons age 
inquiries the most ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS SELLING BRICK HOMES 


careful preparation 

has been made. The 

follow up part of the campaign 
will consist largely of educa- 
tional efforts designed to show 
the way how. A number of 
books taking up each phase of 
the association’s proposition will 
be prepared. 

One book will contain practical 
plans for moderate priced houses. 
This will have the quantities of 
brick and mortar accurately fig- 
ured and also the number of 





TO THE PUBLI< 


tractor can erect the house with- 
out further details. 

Other books will treat in a sim- 
ilar way the building of brick 
garages, stores and apartment 
buildings, factory and power build- 
ings, schools and hospitals and 
skyscrapers. 

These will be followed up in 
time by other books telling the 
why and how of using brick for 
chimney and stack construction, 
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for garden walls, fences and other 
ornamental features. 

The association recognizes that 
one of the things working strong- 
est against the use of brick for 
ordinary building is the fact that 
the average carpenter or contrac- 
tor does not know how to use it. 
It has been ascertained that in 
hundreds of communities it is 
practically impossible to get a 
brick house built because the only 
available contractor is a carpenter 
who does not know how to figure 
a brick house. 

In view of the growing scarcity 
of lumber many. far-thinking con- 
tractors seem to be looking ahead 
to the time when other materials 
must necessarily be used more 
largely than now. An evidence of 
this is seen in the many letters 
from carpenters being received by 
the brick association. 

The association will respond by 
preparing a book entitled “Brick— 
How to Build and Estimate.” It 
will treat in an A B C way the 
proposition of building with brick. 
Being prepared by expert archi- 
tects and builders it will enable the 
contractor unfamiliar with brick 
construction to estimate a_ brick 
house accurately and will give such 
details and descriptions that he 
will be able actually to build it. 
The association expects that this 
book will do much to increase the 
demand for brick because it will 
remove much hesitation. It also 
will remove much opposition to 
brick because it will remove mis- 
understandings and misapprehen- 
sions that at present cause many 
contractors to work and _ talk 
against brick. 

Every inquiry received by the 
national association, whose head- 
quarters are in Chicago, will be an- 
swered and followed up in a gen- 
eral wav. Then it will be turned 
over to the local member in whose 
territory it originates, 

Every piece of advertising, di- 
rect or indirect, that the associa- 
tion uses will contain the associa- 
tion’s trade-mark prominentlv dis- 
played. This trade-mark which is a 
combination or ‘monogram of the 
association’s initials will also be 
molded into every brick manu- 
factured by a member of the as- 


sociation and will be protected. 

“We readily recognize,” says 
Ralph P. Stoddard, secretary of 
the association, “that this trade- 
mark of itself is not going to mean 
much unless we popularize it 
through constant repetition and 
much publicity. 

“The money which this associa- 
tion will spend during the next few 
years will centre upon its trade- 
mark and the benefits of the cam- 
paign will accrue to those who 
manufacture brick bearing the 
mark. We expect to make our 
publicity of such a nature that 
within a short time the public will 
demand bricks bearing. this mark. 

“In short, we hope to be able to 
advertise our trade-mark in such 
a way that a common brick will 
become something that it neyer 
has been before, namely: a nation- 
ally advertised trade-marked com- 
modity. 

“We have a big talking point in 
the fact that the price of brick 
has increased relatively slower 
than that of any other building 
commodity. Here in Chicago 
common bricks retail at around 
$12 per thousand. This makes a 
brick house cost just about the 
same as one made of lumber. Of 
course this means that the brick 
house is cheaper because it lasts 
longer and is more substantial. 

“For quite a time to come there 
is going to be an overwhelming de- 
mand for our American lumber in 
rebuilding Europe. This is going 
to keep the price up. On the other 
hand, as we increase the demand 
for our brick through national ad- 
vertising, the price in time is go- 
ing to be such that a brick house 
actually will cost less than a lum- 
ber house. National advertising 
can keep down the price of brick 
through the multiplying of its 
turnover. Brick can be manu- 
factured in unlimited quantities. 
Therefore there is plenty of room 
for the most persistent and intelli- 
gent efforts in a publicity way. 
We can go as far as we like in 
creating a demand for brick, 
knowing that the demand can be 
filled. This is why we went after 
the brick manufacturer first. We 
wanted to get him lined up so he 
would do his full share.” 
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The prime essential of your 
advertising in Philadelphia 
is to get the people to ask 
for and buy your goods. 


“Dealer co-operation”, “Trade Helps”, “Personal 
Service” and all the other fancy schemes fall by the 
wayside in getting DISTRIBUTION if you do not 
properly and dominantly get before the public. 


Retailers and wholesalers do not stock your goods 
because they like your pretty label or are impressed 
with your name or your trademark. 

What they want is volume of business, and they 
are bound to give the widest distribution to the ar- 
ticle for which there is the biggest demand. 

Big demand can only be obtained by constantly 
and strongly advertising the merits of your com- 
modity. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” 
reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid average 455 ] ]? Copies 
for July . a day 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial circulation stimulation methods have 
ever been used by “The Bulletin.” 
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Made \o0c 


SEND US YOUR 


Old Carpets 


Rugs ana Old Clothing 
4 =\ We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


\ Beautiful new rugs in plain, ay hs 
Oriental patterns— any 

want, any size—the ‘caual of ihe 
vg (A ie price: store rugs for h 


gah You Save $10 to $30 
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( TT})NTIL recently there were only two 
PRO), A n 

wi farm papers on the list of the Olson 
Pe 4 Rug Company of Chicago—a direct- 
result advertiser who keeps a very close 


check on advertising results and selling costs. 


They alone seemed to have the power to 
pay on this particular proposition. 

The advertiser who had not used Farm Life 
of recent years was persuaded to try a 70 
line advertisement in the March issue. 


There are now three papers, known to the 
/ Olson Company, that pay it handsomely. 


Farm Life will carry full copy for this ad- 
vertiser during the coming season. 


This is an experience that many advertisers 

| who use Farm Life for the first time, or for 

| the first time in many years, go through— 
and it’s a pleasant one. 


Results count. And Farm Life’s record 
will stand any comparison. 

The page is 450 lines. Full Dominating Space 

costs less than in publications with a larger page. 
| THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Special Representatives 
Atlanta 








New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis 


SPENCER, IND. 
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Up-to-the-minute 


TRACTOR FACTS 
Just Being Compiled 


A compilation of 1685 reports on the present tractor situa- 
tion in the Northwest will be ready by the time you get this 
issue of Printers’ Ink. During the past eight or ten months 
there have been many surprises and many disappointments in 
the tractor industry. The report on this investigation throws 


much light on the situation. 


Bankers Minnesota 
Dealers | in | South Dakota 
Tractor Owners | North Dakota 
Non-Owners J Montana 


tell why tractors did not sell this last spring,—why they should 
sell better this fall and what they think of the future sale of 


tractors. This information comes direct from the field and 


is hot off the bat. 


ASK TO SEE THIS REPORT 


Every tractor manufacturer, every advertising manager, 
every sales manager and every advertising agency man can 
get a lot of real information out of this report. If interested, 
we will be glad to give you an opportunity to study it in detail. 


THES>QPARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wattace C. RicHarpson, Inc 
Eastern Representative 
381 Fourth Ave. 
New Yor« 


STANDARD Farm Papers, INc. 
Western Representative 
Conway Building 
Cn1oaco 
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Salesmen and Side Lines 


Toward His Salesman’s Grocery Bills 


The Manufacturer’s Responsibility 


By Richard Walsh 


HE company for whom Jen- 

nings had worked before he 
came to us and applied for a job 
told us he was crooked, that he 
had had money difficulties with 
them. On the face of it, Jen- 
nings was not a desirable man to 
employ. 

However, he had a nice family 
and seemed to be a decent sort 
of a fellow who had both feet 
on the ground, so we thought we 
would investigate further. 

What we found was this: Jen- 
nings went to work for this par- 
ticular concern. They pointed 
out to him what he could do, how 
much money he could make and 
offered him a commission prop- 
osition. And he took the chance. 

He failed to make enough the 
first couple of months to provide 
a living for his family. He had 
plenty of money which he had 
collected for the company and 
when the grocery man got him 
into a corner and demanded im- 
mediate payment, he weakened. 
He did not intend to steal the 
company’s money, but he had to 
pay that bill and he was sure he 
could give it back to the com- 
pany. He tried to arrange for 
an advance which was not forth- 
coming. Things came to a show- 
down and Jennings was let out, 
discredited. 

The evidence in hand puts him 
down as dishonest and the com- 
pany for whom he worked branded 
him as dishonest. We sized up 
the situation, figured out how 
much it would take him each 
month to support his family de- 
cently, figured up how much busi- 
ness he ought to be able to get 
off of a given territory, told him 
we felt he could do it and put 
him to work on a basis of salary 
and expenses and a commission 
on everything over a_ certain 
amount, in order to maintain his 
incentive, 





Jennings has become a really 
2 


big man with us and his record 
is first-class. He has come back 
strong because he was not a thief 
at heart. We blame the house as 
much as if not more than we 
blame him for his previous re- 
grettable experience. 

Take the case of Bland. He 
struggled along through the first 
few hard months with a particular 
line and could not make a living. 
Just when things looked as if they 
were about to break for him and 
business was appearing on the 
horizon, he had illness in his fam- 
ily. Working through the hard, 
beginning months had exhausted 
his little reserve fund, so Bland 
had to quit the line and go to 
work in a shipyard. He was a 
stronger man to withstand tempta- 
tion than Jennings, but in both 
cases the employer lost good men. 


A CONFIDENT COMPANY WON'T 
TRIFLE WITH POOR SALESMEN 


A certain salesman was working 
for a furniture company at a sal- 
ary too small to enable him to 
get through properly. His sales 
were not large and were not in- 
creasing. One day the company 
found that this man was carry- 
ing a gum vending machine as a 
side-line, and side-lines being con- 
trary to their rules, the man was 
discharged, “because he didn’t 
amount to much anyway.” 

When we stop to think of the 
tremendous cost of changing 
salesmen on regular territory, we 
may well wonder if the business 
lost in working with poorly paid 
men is not more expensive than 
would he the case if the company 
came out boldly, had _ sufficient 
confidence in its merchandise and 
in its ability to pick good men 
at least to assure the new sales- 
man a living drawing account. 

I know a particular house that 
is always changing men. Several 
of these men have told me that 
the house simply would not ar- 
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range a sufficiently attractive guar- 
anteed drawing account to enable 
its men to weather the opening 
few months, 

When you consider salesmen as 
a class, you find that the better 
the salesman the more radical he 
is along certain lines. Primarily, 
the average salesman is a careless 
spender. His very occupation 
tends to make him careless with 
money. He is constantly talking 
liberal buying to the dealer and 
that trend of argument must be 
sincere, otherwise the salesman 
will never make a success of it. 
Now, if he has been able to make 
himself believe those arguments 
sufficiently well to enable him to 
convince the customer of the 
value of heavy buying, then it 
only follows that he has made that 
thought a part of his own men- 
tality and he in turn becomes a 
liberal buyer of those things which 
he requires or thinks he requires. 

If a house takes a new man 
and puts him down into such a 
position that he must be “cheap” 
from the very nature of things, 
then the house is putting itself 
under a serious handicap right 
from the start. If there is not 
enough business on a selected ter- 
ritory to enable a man to make a 
reasonable salary for himself, 
then no house is doing itself any 
permanent good by putting a man 
in that territory on either a salary 
Or a commission basis. At the 
same time, too often we run 
across a house which says to 
itself: “Oh, well, we couldn’t af- 
ford to put a high salaried man 
in there, but if we can pick up 
somebody who doesn’t demand 
very much we might put him in 
there and pay him a commission 
on what he gets and take a chance 
on his getting us something. If 
he doesn’t do much, we are not 
out anything.” 

But if we stop to consider, we 
see at once the fallacy of this. If 
the territory is not large enough 
to support a salesman, then we 
are morally wrong when we per- 
mit a man to go into it on a basis 
which we know he cannot main- 
tain. If we do so, we are either 
tempting a man to become a thief 
or we are putting him into a posi- 


tion where he must “blow” as 
soon as his money is gone, and 
either way means loss of prestige 
to the house. 

I think you will find upon in- 
vestigation that out of every ten 
young fellows who go wrong on 
the road and tamper with the 
firm’s money, it will be found that 
seven of them have fallen into 
their difficulty because the house 
was not supporting them with at 
least a “meal ticket.” 

This is not a plea for leniency 
toward the salesman who has 
stolen the firm’s money, but it 
is meant to try to arouse some 
thought as to the motives which 
lead many salesmen to stealing 
and being dropped from their 
jobs. 

SEVERAL WAYS TO LOSE WITH POOR 
SALESMEN 


These changes cost a great deal 
of money. One sales manager 
assures me that it costs his house 
at least $1,000 in lost business and 
wasted expense to have a man 
fall down on the road. This seems 
quite conservative when one fig- 
ures that the average sales man- 
ager will give a doubtful man 
at least a month or two in which 
to show that he can or cannot 
make good. During the two 
months he has had to demonstrate 
his lack of ability, he has cost the 
house salary and expense which 
is fully 50 per cent wasted so far 
as any good the house got out of 
it. There is also all the business 
which he failed to get. And then 
there are the customers who 
drifted away while the weak man 
was on the territory and went 
over to a competitor. It is al- 
ways problematical how long it 
will take to win them back. Taken 
all in all, with even the most ordi- 
nary, low-priced lines, the chan- 
ging of salesmen is a_ tremen- 
dously expensive undertaking. 

If it can be proved that many 
a failure may be removed by see- 
ing that each salesman has enough 
on which to live while he is with 
the house, then it should certainly 
be money well spent for the house 
to undertake to finance the sales- 
man, especially if he be of the 
younger and beginning variety. 
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As one thoroughly successful 
business man said to me a few 
days ago: “If a house has not 
enough confidence in its line or 
in the men it picks out to see 
them over the rough spots at the 
start, then that house is better 
off looking to some other means 
of getting its business. While it 
is true that there are hundreds of 
good houses making good lines 
which are sold entirely on a com- 
mission basis, and without a guar- 
antee, the mere fact that they can 
do business on that basis and at- 
tract good men is positive proof 
that they have the market estab- 
lished or the quality of the goods 
which can be readily sold. The 
salesman either knows from past 
experience that the line will pay 
immediately or he has sufficient 
money and confidence to be able 
to stand the preliminary dull sea- 
son. If such be not the case, and 
the firm merely sends out a man 
because it can get him on a basis 
which will relieve the house of 
any risk or responsibility, then it 
is simply inviting disaster. Now 
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and then it works out well enough, 
but in the great majority of cases 
it does not. We would not em- 
ploy a man for our factory at less 
than a living wage, yet many 
houses are constantly engaging 
salesmen to go out and represent 
it among the trade on a basis 
which will force the salesman 
either to carry side-lines, turn into 
a sneak thief or else look for 
another line.” 

This brings us around to what 
seems to be becoming the real 
solution to the problem. When 
you go back of it all, you will 
find that in most cases it is be- 
cause a house is trying to get 
something for nothing. It either 
lacks capital or it lacks confidence 
in itself and its goods, and it is 
willing to trust its chances to men 
who are often not sufficiently well 
informed on selling methods to tell 
them in advance whether the prop- 
osition has a reasonable chance of 
making good. While these men 
get a house a certain amount of 
business, the very nature of their 
method of working is such that 
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jt means constantly changing men 
and the very opposite of stability 
and permanence. 

It is this lack of permanence in 
the sales force which makes for 
lack of permanence in distribution. 

Entirely opposite from _ the 
above is the story of a Western 
factory. This concern has grown 
from a very small local concern to 
one of the dominant houses in its 
particular industry, and is now 
doing a national business. When 
it began business a few years ago, 
it started out with a modest little 
advertising appropriation, in me- 
diums covering its immediate field. 
But in that little field it worked 
for permanence. And so it took 
on just two salesmen, but it picked 
good men and it agreed to pay 
those men enough to make it in- 
teresting for them. Then its 
management made it a point to 
see that those men were impressed 
with the importance of producing 
enough business to pay their way. 
And those men valued their jobs 
sufficiently to keep at it. There 
was no tendency toward side- 
lines ; there was no need of think- 
ing how to squirm around grocery 
collectors or how to raise money 
to support the family on. The in- 
come was attractive to those men, 
and they had only one problem 
constantly confronting them—how 
to sell enough goods to hold their 
jobs. This manufacturer got all 
of those men’s attention. As fast 
as he could he put on more men 
and widened his advertising. 

The other day he said to me: 
“Good advertising steadies our 
distribution. It enables us to buy 
the services of the best class of 
salesmen and the best salesmen 
one can get are none too good. 
And these good salesmen, with 
plenty of good advertising, enable 
us to grow and get still more 
men and still more advertising. 
If there is anything which calls 
for good salesmen it is the line 
which has a big enough advertis- 
ing appropriation back of it to 
make it necessary that good men 
be secured to enable the advertis- 
ing to make good. The real fu- 
ture of the salesman lies with the 
advertised brands.” 
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Geddes Smith With National 
Information Bureau 


The National Information Bureau, 
New York, reorganized on August 1 
to investigate and endorse national, civic, 
social and philanthropic agencies, has 
appointed Geddes Smith, formerly man- 
aging editor of The Independent and 
The Countryside, and lately a lieutenant 
of artillery, organization secretary with 
special charge of publicity. 

The Bureau, which represents both 
the contributing public and established 
social agencies, has formulated a set of 
standards which all organizations, solic- 
iting contributions from the national 
public for civic, social or philanthropic 
purposes, will be asked to accept. Barry 
C. Smith, director, is now preparing an 
endorsed list of organizations which con- 
form with these standards. 

During 1918 and 1919, the Bureau 
has investigated and endorsed war re- 
lief agencies, eliminating fraudulent ap- 
peals and securing improved administra- 
tive methods in several notable cases. 

“Ethical methods of publicity, promo- 
tion and solicitation of funds” is one of 
the standards set up by the Bureau. 


Paschall Advanced With “The 
Farm Journal” 


Irvin F. Paschall has been appointed 
advertising director of The Farm Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia. He has been adver- 
tising manager of this publication for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Paschall has appointed A. F. 
Jones Eastern advertising manager, with 
headquarters in New York, and A. L. 
Bell Western advertising manager, with 
headquarters in Chicago. Both Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Bell have been with The 
Farm Journal for some time. 


Fairbanks With Duff Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Frank B. Fairbanks, who was recently 
discharged from Government service, is 
now advertising manager of the Duff 
Manufacturing a any, Pittsburgh. 
He was a member the publicity de 
ggrunent of Wustinntnene Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., before entering the service 
of the Government. 


Dean Gay of Hz Harvard Head 
of “Evening Post” 


Edwin F. Gay, since 1908 dean of the 
Harvard graduate school of business ad- 
ministration, will leave the university 
to become president of the corporation 
which publishes the New York Evening 
Post. He will succeed the present presi- 
dent, Rollo Ogden, on January 1, 1920. 


Selemen ' With Leon 
Israel & Bros. 


Benjamin Solomon has been at 
advertisin manager of Leon Israel 
Bros., coffee importers of New York. 


Benj. 
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Pictures 
That 
Appeal 


No space investment 
that an advertiser may 
contemplate is worthy 
of more favorable con- 
sideration than color 
representation in THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL. 


The impressive color 
work which we are now 
producing by our ultra- 
modern process adds 
charm, dignity and at- 
tractiveness to the ad- 
vertised product; gives 
to it the atmosphere of 
quality and distinction 
which is invariably 
associated with the best 
in reproductive art. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 





For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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“J AM beginning to think,” 
says a contributor in the 
August issue of The Printing 
Art, “that he is a wise adver- 
tising man who can select a 
good, dependable printer and 


stick to him”. 


Like attracts like. We 
must be “good, dependable 
printers” because so many 
good, dependable houses 


give us their business. 


ose 


Charles Francis Press 


The Address is 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
The Telephone Number is Greeley 3210 
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National Campaign Now Being Conducted by 


Do “Five and Ten Cent Shoppers” 
Respond to National Advertising? 


Makers of Hair Bow 


Fasteners to Get Folks to Buy Through Woolworth 


A= the people who buy from 
five and ten cent stores, bar- 
gain basements, cash and carry 
grocery stores and the like, in- 
fluenced by national advertising? 
Can they be educated to call for a 
low-priced item by its trade- 
marked rather than its merchan- 
dising name? 

An interesting experiment car- 
ried out by the F. W. Woolworth 
Co. and the firm of Goldsmith & 
Herzberg, of Providence, R. L, 
makes “yes” the proper answer to 
each of these questions. It also 
demonstrated the fact that a new 
product can get across much 
faster in the five and ten cent 
store if the usual advertising and 
merchandising methods of the five 
and ten cent store can be sup- 
plemented by national advertising. 

The Goldsmith & Herzberg firm 
manufactures, among other things, 
a ten-cent item known as the Sen- 
try uniform hair bow fastener. 
This is just a little contraption 
which you (if you are a girl not 
too old), fasten into the back of 
your hair to form a safe anchor- 
age for your hair ribbon. It is 
not a very pretentious or showy 
item but it is said to be really a 
most handy thing to have in your 
hair (if you are a girl, etc.) 

Now then when the Providence 
firm offered the Sentry fastener 
to Woolworth it had one big ob- 
ject in view. This object was ad- 
vertising. Woolworth, as many a 
prosperous manufacturer in this 
country knows, is very much on 
the job when it comes to popular- 
izing an item and selling it in 
huge quantities. In fact if the 
thing cannot go over big Wool- 
worth will not handle it. The 
company gains such a small indi- 
vidual profit on some items that it 
would be wasting time to handle 
them unless they could be sold in 


quantities huge enough to bring 
3 





profit that 
volume and 


comes 
turn- 


the satisfactory 

from adequate 

over. 
Woolworth can 


take a thing, 
feature it strongly in its nearly 
eleven hundred stores, give it the 
advantages of the window and in- 
terior display which is responsible 
for a great part of the company’s 
prosperity and the thing is going 
to be fairly familiar to the people 
of this country in a reasonably 
short time. 

This has been done on items 
both with and without manu- 
facturers’ or trade-marked names. 
Take gold-plated finger rings to 
retail at a dime. The seemingly 
impossible was accomplished when 
these rings were manufactured to 
sell at that price. And, in thou- 
sands of grosses, they were sold 
merely as rings without having 
the advantages of any particular 
name. Silver-plated table cutlery 
was sold in the same way. Also 
a host of other items which, 
Printers’ INK not being a cata- 
logue, cannot be listed here 

These things went over without 
the aid of printed advertising. 
They had the publicity that comes 
from windows, from practically 
perfect store display, from clean 
and attractive surroundings and 
from price tickets. This econom- 
ical form of advertising brought 
satisfactory results and, according 
to the Woolworth idea, helped 
keep the selling cost at the low 
level which had much to do with 
making possible big values for 
nickels and dimes. 

But the Goldsmith & Herzberg 
firm got an idea that some good 
solid national advertising used on 
a liberal basis to back up the well- 
known and efficient Woolworth 
selling methods would add speed 
if not precision to the putting 


over process. 
Hence a proposition was made 
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to Woolworth to take on the Sen- 
try fastener, featuring it in the 
standard way and then the manu- 
facturer would back up these ef- 
forts by taking liberal advertising 
space in national mediums. 

This is the story behind some 
recent national advertising run 
over Woolworth’s name which by 
its radical unusualness made ad- 
vertisers rub their eyes and won- 
der. 

The advertising which was paid 
for by the manufacturer was de- 
voted exclusively to the sale of 
the hair bow fastener in the Wool- 
worth stores. The announcement 
was made that the article would 
be on display on a certain date. 
People were invited to look for it 
in Woolworth’s windows and buy 
it in the stores. 

The results were all that could 
be desired. The chain of stores 
smashed the thing through in 
record time. The national adver- 
tising added to the already ef- 
ficient machine just enough ad- 
ditional force to make its adver- 
tising appeal 100 per cent sym- 
metrical and forceful. 


SUBSTANTIAL BUILDING FOR FUTURE 


The manufacturers are said to 
have made no money profit on the 
transaction up to date. They 
have put into the national adver- 
tising what otherwise would have 
been their share of the proceeds. 
But if advertising good will is 
worth anything—good will that 
ought to mean satisfactory future 
sales—then they have got some- 
thing vastly better than present 
monetary profit. 

A larger advertising compaign 
having in mind general distri- 
bution now is being planned. 

Can a ten cent or other popular 
priced item be advertised wide- 
spread in a national way without 
creating so much additional sell- 
ing expense as to eat up the 
profit? 

It apparently can if the distri- 
bution is put over on a large 
enough scale. Those words “vol- 
ume” and “turnover” are the 


greatest and most powerful in the 
English language when it comes 
to considering ways and means of 
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keeping down the price to the 
consumer. If a manufacturer can 
produce a popular priced item in 
quantities limited only by demand 
then it naturally follows that he 
can keep his profit on the indi- 
vidual item down. Also the 
greater the demand and the cor- 
responding output the more able 
he is to absorb the increasing pro- 
duction cost, thus keeping his re- 
tail prices stationary and at the 
same time making a satisfactory 
profit. 

There is another little feature 
in this interesting episode of 
Woolworth and Goldsmith & 
Herzberg that is worthy a more 
than passing note by the manu- 
facturer. Goldsmith & Herzberg 
went into this national advertising 
campaign to create a demand for 
their hair bow fastener knowing 
that they would be backed up by 
the most efficient retailer co-oper- 
ation that modern merchandising 
ingenuity could make possible. 
They knew that Woolworth would 
be letter perfect in its part of the 
task. This reinforced the printed 
advertising in such a way that its 
waste was reduced to a minimum. 

Every manufacturer who adver- 
tises naturally knows to his sor- 
row that much of the good will 
he thus creates is frittered away 
through dealer inefficiency or lack 
of co-operation. 

Is it any wonder under these 
circumstances that the aspiring 
manufacturer is prone to turn to 
the chain store when he wants to 
get across with a thing in a big 
way? 

If the manufacturers prefer in- 
dependent retail store distribution 
then they had better begin quickly 
speaking to the retailer in plainer 
language than any they have here- 
tofore employed. Stories like the 
above with morals drawn from 
them fitting the individual propo- 
sition should be spread broadcast. 
They would make good reading 
for the retailer. 

Also the retailer will gladly read 
them. Generally speaking, he is 
pretty much awake right now and 
is willing to listen to the manu- 
facturer who has something to 
propose for the mutual good. 
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An Editorial Secret 
for Inspiring 
Action in Men 
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VERY man who uses printer’s 
ink to sell the public an article 
or an idea, knows that the hardest 
job his message has is to overcome 
that human inertia which keeps 
men from acting even after they 
are convinced. 
“On any given day,” said William James, 
“there are energies slumbering in us which 
the incitements of that day do not call forth. 


Compared with what we ought to be, we are 
only half awake.” 


How to make a message quicken the hid- 
den energies of men, so they will know 
what we want them to know, and do what 
we want them to do, is the problem every 
editor faces. 
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Is there an editorial form 
that rouses men to action? 
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Here on Farm & FIRESIDE we have learned 
that there is one form to give a message 
which always increases the responsiveness 
of our readers to it. 


Examine a current copy of Farm & FIRESIDE 
and you will see that it might be called “The 
Magazine About People Who Have Made 
a Success of Farm Life.” 


Whether the subject be crops or cattle, babies 
or buildings, FARM & FIRESIDE tells not what 
ought to be done but what has been done. 


Out into the farm homes and fields go the 
Farm & FIRESIDE reporters, gathering the 
stories of men and women everywhere who 
have solved or are solving this or that prob- 
lem of farm life. 


Stories not only of technical facts but of hu- 
man facts; of discouragements overcome by 
persistent effort, of obstacles surmounted by 
ingenuity, of handicaps offset by resource- 
fulness. Stories full of “I’s” and “You's,” as 









chatty as crossroads gossip, as warm and 
friendly as a neighbor’s greeting, as inspir- 
ing as the fact that a man you know has 
done something you would like to do. 


“Precept is slow,” said the prophet. “There 
must be line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept.” 


But example is quick. “I was inspired by 
his example to go and do likewise,” is said 
somewhere in every great autobiography. 


And there is the secret—like all very old and 
simple ones, too often overlooked. 


But from Farm & FIRESIDE’s more than 
600,000 homes comes increasing evidence 
of its power—of that desire to do more and 
be more which is so valuable to editor and 
advertiser alike. 


FARM AND FIRESIDE 


Farm ivi 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


Woman’s Home Companion The American Magazine 
Farm © Fireside 


LEE W. MAXWELL 
Manager of Advertising 
FRANK BRAUCHER W. S. CARLISLE 
381 Madison Ave., New York Tribune Building, Chicago, I. 
Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 























Advertising to Change Vacation 
Dates 


Effect of British Railroad Nationalization Foreshadowed—Poor Adminis- 
tration and Feeble Advertising by Controlled Lines Contrast 
with Vigorous Work by the Uncontrolled 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of I'rinters’ Inx 


RITISH railroads are in dif- 
ficulties. Many locomotives 
went to war areas, with a little 
permanent way. Shortage of 
labor hindered the repair of 
coaches; rolling stock in general 
is short and in poor condition. 
Every summer there is a rush 
of travel to seaside and holiday 
resorts. Normally, the railway 
companies encourage this all they 
This year they wanted the 


can. 
rush spread over four or five 
months, June to September or 


October, instead of being concen- 
trated, as it usually is, in August, 
with July a bad second. So there 
has been an advertising effort to 
change the habits of the people. 


It was not a_ success. But 
PrinTerRS’ INK records so many 
advertising successes that the 


story of a failure, and the reasons 
of it, may be welcomed as a nov- 
elty. 

During the war, main-line rail- 
roads of Great Britain were taken 
in charge by a Government De- 
partment, known as the Railway 
Executive Committee. Individual 
lines were still worked by their 
respective managers, directed by 
the Committee, but their receipts 
were collected by the Committee 
and shareholders received a stand- 
ard dividend, not proportioned to 
earnings. It was a free sample of 
that much advertised commodity, 
nationalization; at least it was a 
sample that only cost 50 per cent 
on what you would have paid for 
your ticket if the railway had 
gone on working on a competitive 
basis. Now there is a strong 
movement to nationalize, not only 
railways, but coal. Meantime 
Government control still con- 
tinues, and it was the Railway 
Executive Committee that 


used 


the holiday-changing advertising 
already mentioned. 

It was not an easy job that the 
Committee tackled. They would 
better have got the Government 
to alter the date of some of the 
school vacations. These are what 
determine the period of crowded 
travel; and 95 per cent of English 
schools “break up” (as we call it) 
in the last week of July. If the 
railways only had to handle the 
summer traffic of childless people, 
their task would be easy. It is 
not the movement of the rich to 
country houses and the moors and 
other shootings that congest the 
railways. The mass of the people 
still have a lot of money, wages 
being higher than increased cost 
of living exhausts, and they of 
course represent the big numbers. 

But the Committee did not go 
at the job at all whole-heartedly. 
They advertised, not in news- 
papers, which would reach the 
people while they were making 
their holiday plans, but in Rail- 
way Guides and Time Tables, to 
which people would be referring 
after they had decided when and 
where to go; and on railway sta- 
tions where people would see the 
announcement pleading with them 
to travel in June, at the moment 
when they were buying their 
tickets in July or August. The 
English are not a traveling people. 
Except for business purposes they 
do not make many long journeys. 
FINE ARGUMENTS THROWN AWAY 

The copy was fine—when you 
saw it. It was convincing, rea- 
son-why copy: 

THE IDEAL HOLIDAY MONTH IS 
TUNE 


Some Reasons Why You Should Take 
Your Holidays in June 
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The trains cannot convey all holiday- 
makers in July and August. 

Cheaper and better accommodation is 
obtainable at the Holiday Resorts. 

There are more hours of daylight 
than in any other month. 

The country is at its best. 


The “early-holiday” idea is not 
new. One railway, the London & 
South Western, did some news- 
paper advertising and issued an 
admirable booklet, in May, 1914, 
illustrating the superiority of 
private management. 


SEATS 


TO SAY NOTHING OF STRAPS. 





The Underground Group of Companies carry 
about 3,000,000 passengers every day. and for 
this purpose provide da:ly 6,000,000 seats. 


But of the 3,000,Q00 passengers at least 
760,000 want to go to work in two to three 
hours of the morning aod at least 1,000,000 
want to go home in two to three hours of the 
evening. 


As a result there are not sufficient seats at these 
times and there is congestion. New trains are 
being built; new and larger omn:buses are being 
ordered. The motto for i920 is— 


“MORE SEATS AND FEWER STRAPS.” 


‘The Landes Piectrc Radway Co. Electric Radway House Breatway Westminster § © | 
ms 














THE “‘UNDERGROUND’’—NOT GOVERNMENT 
CONTROLLED—USES ADVERTISING TO KEEP 
PUBLIC GOOD WILL IN TRYING TIMES 


There was also a small poster, 
used exclusively on railway plat- 
forms, with a conventional de- 
sign of the sun, and wording as 
follows 


EARLIER HOLIDAYS 
There js more 
sunshine in June 
than in August 
YOU can travel in greater comfort 
in 
JUNE and JULY 
and 
you can obtain cheaper and better 
accommodation at holiday resorts 


If this advertising had been 
handled by a live agency—as it 
would have been under the com- 
pany’s management—it would 
have been put in the newspapers, 
and would have done the trick. 
But the whole story of controlled 
railways is the same. All tickets 
are still a fare and a half; cheap 
holiday rates are abolished, and 


Parliament has been told that 
railways show a big loss, so that 
there was no prospects of fares 
going back to normal; but though 
the Committee tried to hide the 
fact, it has been discovered that 
the railway account was, and still 
is, given no credit at all for traffic 
carried on Government account; 
and every train you enter is 
crowded with soldiers traveling 
on tickets for which the War Of- 
fice pays nothing. The Railway 
Executive Committee tried, and 
failed, to justify the 50 per cent 
increase on false pretenses, by 
concealing this. 

So faulty is freight organization 
that some American ships bring- 
ing food to English ports have 
had to take it away again, because 
the railways were unable to 
handle it. The high price of 
clothing is attributed in part to 
the congestion at docks of wool 
which cannot be distributed. Yet 
Government has control of wool. 
That is what nationalization 
means. It may suit the Bolshe- 
viks ! 

I should not have told this story 
if there was not a suggestion in 
it for the future—in America as 
well as here. Vacation traffic 
could be equalized by competent 
advertising, and the people would 
gain all the advantages cited in 
the advertisement quoted. 

Now contrast it with the ad- 
vertising of a railway that is not 
under control—the Underground 
services, linked up with street 
cars and omnibuses, which handle 
traffic in the metropolis and a 
good way into the country on 
every side. The Underground has 
had to raise its fares a little—but 
not 50 per cent on the average. 
But the company does not allow 
judgment to be passed against it 
by default. On the contrary, con 
sistent daily newspaper advertis 
ing compares the rise in fares with 
other rises. Here is one piece of 
copy: 

Underground 
MONEY AND MONEY’S WORTH 


People hardly stop to think that one 
reason why everything is dearer is that 
money is worth less than it was—yet 
that is the cause. 

Compare a few prices— 
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1914 1919 
Your Newspaper “4d. 1d 
Matches, per doz. 
SOD nxogsce 1%d. 1/- 
The Bread Loaf 5¥%d. 9d 
A Bar of Soap 
(16-0z. bar).. 2%d. 6d. (14-0z. bar) 
A Duster.. 2d. 5d. 
Gas (per 1000c. 
ft 


) 4/4 
A Letter. ‘Stamp ‘Id. 14d. 
A Packet of 
Pee. <cessces 1d. (250) 1d. (50) 
Your fare .... 14d. 2d. 


For in 1914 it cost for one mile .7 
of a penny and this mile now costs no 
more than .8 of a penny. 

TO TRAVEL STILL AFFORDS BEST 
VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY 

Result: Everyone is complain- 
ing of overcrowding and over- 
charging on the controlled main 
lines; but though there is a shock- 
ing crowd on the morning and 
evening trains of the Under- 
ground, passengers, to whom 
other advertisements explain that 
there will be more coaches as soon 
as these can be built, do not 
grumble much; and besides, under 
private management good adver- 
tising reduces cost per passenger, 
fares are only up 14 per cent on 
the average jnstead of being up 
50 per cent everywhere. 


Congress Asked 
for $2,000,000 Advertis- 
ing Fund 


a luncheon given in his 
honor by the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
in the Hotel McAlpin, New York, 
on August 13, Col. R. G. Cholm- 
ley-Jones, director of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, told the 
200 or more guests that Congress 
had been asked to appropriate 
$2,000,000 for paid advertising. 
The space thus purchased would 
be used to advertise to returning 
soldiers, and to their dependents 
the facts and information about 
the operations of the Bureau that 
they are entitled to have. 

Col. Cholmley-Jones was for- 
merly advertising manager of the 
Review of Revie -— He was in- 
troduced by W. . Johns. He 
told how the Re, has been 
handling 570,000 pieces of mail 
daily, but despite its best efforts 


it had been unable to reach all 
. 
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policy holders with the proper in- 
formation about allotments and 
allowances. Thirty per cent of 
the letters sent out came back be- 
cause of defective or changed ad- 
dresses, he said. The Bureau, he 
said, is one of the largest organi- 
zations of its kind in the world, 
having 15,764 employees, and is 
doing the best it can, but has come 
to recognize the fact that it can- 
not reach the people who most 
need its service through any other 
medium than advertising. 

A bill to appropriate the desired 
sum has been drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 


U. S. Rubber Making a 
Record 


The United States Rubber Company 
during the first half of this year, earned 
$10,815,750, after provision for all in 
terest charges, depreciation, Federal 
taxes, and reserves. 

The statement of earnings in connec 
tion with the capital increase shows that 
the United States Rubber Company is 
enjoying the most prosperous year in its 
history. Last year, which up to then 
was the banner year, showed earnings 
available for dividends of $16,071,042 
The figures for the first six months of 
this year are therefore only about $5,- 
250,000 below the net earnings for the 
entire twelve months of 1918. In that 
year the net sales amounted to more 
than $215,000,000, so that, with a pro 
portionate increase, net sales would be 
running at the rate of approximately 
$300,000,000 during the present year. 


a ° 7 ” 
Printers’ Ink” Penetrates 
Europe 
Pusiic Lepcer Company 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

PrInTERS’ Ink is at the forefront of 
the American publications that are again 
ponsieetng the interior of war-torn 
~urope. r 

We have received several foreign sub 
scriptions for the “Retail Public Ledger” 
as a result of Printers’ Ink advertising, 
but the most interesting is one that ar 
rived this morning from one N. Petropol 
in Bucharest, Roumania. 

p M. F. Hovss, 
Editor, “Retail Public Ledger.” 


Henry M. Weinstock Has 
Service Agency 

Henry M. Weinstock has left the 

Cooper Underwear Company, Kenosha, 


Wis., to open a service agency in that 
city 











Trade-Marked Eggs Advertised 
Co-operatively 


Local Newspaper Campaign Tests out Market Possibilities for Nulade 
Brand 


HE advertising bug has pen- 
etrated the hard shell of Or- 
egon eggs. 

In Portland the consuming pub- 
lic are inquiring for “NuLade” 
eggs, produced by members of the 
Oregon Poultry Producers As- 
sociation. 

The association is still in the 
pullet stage—being only some six 
months old. It is branding all 
its eggs and advertising that 
brand consistently and continu- 
ously in the Portland daily news- 
papers. 

To brand an egg with the name 
of the original owner and to mark 
thereon the date it was laid is not 
new. But to brand an egg with 
a registered trade-mark, as the 
product of several hundred pro- 
ducers, and then to advertise that 
brand and create a consumer de- 
mand with which the co-operat- 
ing producers are totally unable to 
cope is believed to be an inno- 
vation in the advertising field. 

It opens up still further specu- 
lation on the limitless possibilities 
of advertising. 

The association markets the 
eggs of some 300 members. They 
own at present some. 100,000 lay- 
ing hens. 

Upon every egg handled by the 
association there is a green dia- 
mond stamped with the words 
“Oregon Poultry Producers As- 
sociation—NuLade.” 

The advertising is for the pur- 
pose of selling the association 
label. The label is advertised as 
guaranteeing to the consumer that 
the eggs bearing the association 


brand are absolutely fresh—new 
laid. 
Three advertisements are in- 


serted each week—one in each of 
the Portland daily mewspapers. 
The members allocate one per 
cent of their gross turnover to a 
joint advertising fund which is 


handled by the manager of the as- 


But such is the pulling 
power of the advertising—a 
guarantee of quality and fresh- 
ness—that despite the very mod- 
erate advertising being done by 
the members of the association, 
the consumer demand has already 
far outstripped the present pro- 
duction of even one hundred 
thousand laying hens. 

At first there was some hostility 
on the part of grocers and others 
toward the innovation but after 
all the retailer’s first consideration 
is his customer—and his customer 
is demanding “NuLade” eggs. 
Why? Because they are adver- 
tised and guaranteed by the 
“manufacturers.” 


sociation. 


Roebuck Makes Bid for 
Chicago Trade 

Page advertisements are being run by 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. in various news- 
papers, including the Chicago Sunday 
newspapers, advertising the mail-order 
firm’s boys’ clothing and furnishings. 
The advertising contains descriptions, 
and retail prices of Boyville 
caps, blouses, shoes 


Sears, 


pictures 
suits, overcoats, 
and stockings. 

The advertising is being placed to 
build up a local market in Chicago and 
aiso to increase mail-order sales. The 
goods can be ordered by mail and will 
be shipped by parcel post. Or the pur- 
chaser can call at the Sears-Roebuck 
plant and make his selection in person 

Inasmuch as the prices seem to be 
materially lower than those advertised 
in the average retail store, Sears-Roe 
buck expects good results from the cam- 
paign. 


Farm Papers Foreign 


Languages 


Beginning with October issues, the 
{penerioas International Publishers, Inc., 
New York, recently organized, will pub- 
lish farm papers in various languages 
for foreign my) The new pub- 
lications will include Campo Interna- 
cional, in Spanish; oO Campo Ilustrado, 
in Portuguese; Le Camp Illustré, in 
French, and Overseas Journal, in Eng 
lish. The new company is associated 
with the Advanced Agricultural Pub- 
lishing Company, publisher of The Field 
Iilustrated. 
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Rainproof 
, Circulation 

















a 
The only circulation really worth while 
. is the kind you can depend upon 365 days 
in the year. 

1 


Newsboy circulation won’t do! News- 
stand circulation won’t do! When it 
rains, they fail. When it snows, they fail. 
When it is too hot or too cold, they fail. 
When holidays keep folks at home, they 
fail. 





The Kansas City Star prides itself on 
the fact that its circulation does not de- 
pend on newsboy or news-stand sales. 
The newsboy and news-stand sales of The 
Kansas City Star are less than 8% of the 
city circulation and less than 5% of the 
total circulation. 


Everybody in Kansas City takes The 
Star at his home, delivered there twice a 
day by The Star’s own exclusive carriers. 


Kansas City Star circulation is home 
circulation—rain proof, snow proof, heat 
proof, cold proof, holiday proof—100% 
thorough every day of the year. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 






Morning Evening Sunday 
215,000 215,000 215,000 
CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 






1418 Century Bldg. 2 Rector Street 








Aerial navigation has made no greater gains in 
the last four years than has 





One of the Ten McGraw-Hill Publications 


Chemical Control 


of Industrial Processes and Practice 


EN trained in chem- 
ical and metallurgi- 
cal methods now, far more 
than ever before, dictate 
practice, specify and pur- 
chase apparatus and supplies 


in many industries. In fact, 
manufacturing is entirely 
chemically controlled in 
many industries, particu- 


larly the manufacture of: 

Chemicals; Acids and Al- 
kalis; Carbon Products; 
Ceramics; Glass, etc.; Dyes 
and Dyestuffs; Electrochem- 
ical Products; Explosives; 
Fertilizers; Greases and 
Oils; Packing House By- 
Products; Paint and Var- 
nish; Petroleum Products; 
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Pulp and Paper; Rubber; 
Salt; Soap; Sugar; Tannery 
Products; Glue, etc. ; Wood 
By-Products; and in Blast 
Furnaces; Iron and Steel 
Mills; Ore Dressing Mills; 
Smelters and Refiners of 
Copper, Lead, Zinc, Alu- 
minum, etc., and in 128 
other industries reached by 
“Chem. & Met.” 

The chemically controlled 
industries are growing rap- 
idly, investment over three 
billions (not millions) al- 
ready. Annual _ expendi- 
tures for supplies and ma- 
terials over 1% billion. 

Some of their greatest 
needs are listed at the right. 
Don’t stand aside and let 
others get all this business. 
Be sure to reserve space to 
list and describe your prod- 
ucts in the 


Fifth Annual 
Chemical Exposition 
and 
Buyers’ Guide Issue 
(Published September 15, 1919, a vol- 


ume of over 500 pages. Forms close 
September 5. Regular rates apply.) 


Then maintain your rep- 
resentation to the chemically 
controlled industries — by 
space in “Chem. & Met.” 

each week. 


Manufacturers and sellers of chemi- 
cals, sulphuric and other acids, chlo- 
rine, coal tar products, oils, minerals, 
metals, etc., should reserve space in 
the “Market Place for Chemicals, 
Acids, Minerals, Etc.,”’ section, the 
place where the large users look. 
Remember your “finished” products 
are the “raw” materials for others. 


CHEMICAL & 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


Published by McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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Partial List of what the 
readers of Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing buy in large quan- 
tities 


Agitators 

Air Conditioning Apparatus 

Alloy Steel 

Barrels 

Belting 

Blowers 

Boilers 

Buildings and Plants 

Burners 

Cars—Industrial 

Castings—Lead, Bronze, Copper, Iron, ete 

Castings—Monel Metal and Special Alloys 

Cast-Iron Chemical Equipment 

Chemicals 

Chlorine and Caustic Soda 

Chlorine Cells 

Centrifugals 

Compressors 

Condensers 

Conveying and Elevating Machinery 

Copper Apparatus 

Cranes 

Crucibles 

Crushing, Grinding and Pulverizing Ma 
chinery 

Distilling Apparatus 

Drying Apparatus 

Dust Collectors 

Electric Generators—Low Voltage 

Electric Motors 

Electrodes 

Enameled Apparatus 

Engines—Gas and Gasoline 

Evaporators 

Fans—Ventilating 

Filter Cloth 

Filter Presses 

Fire Fighting Equipment and Materials 

Furnaces—Electric 

Furnaces—Heat Treating 

Glassware—Chemical 

Industrial Buildings 

Instruments—Indicating. Controlling and 
Measuring 

Insulating Material 

<ilns 

Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies 

Locomotives—Industrial 

Magnetic Pulleys and Separators 

Material Handling Equipment 

Metals—Acid Resisting 

Meters—Flow, Air, Gas, Water 

Mixing and Kneading Machinery 

Motor Trucks 

Paints—aAcid-Proof, Technical 

Perforated Metals 

Pipe—Cast Iron 

Pipe and Fittings—-Lead, Tin or Silver 

ed 


Pipe and Fittings—Wood 

Power Plant Equipment 

Pumps—Chemical 

Pumps—General 

Pryometers 

Refractories 

Refrigerating Machinery 

Scales 

Spray Nozzles 

Steel Plate Construction 

Stokers 

Stoneware—Chemical 

es ~ heeeee Lead-Lined, Steel, Welded 
Wood 


Tank Cars 

Thermometers 

Towers—aAcid, Cooling 

Valves and Cocks 

Water Purification Equipment 
Water Stills 
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The Building Material 
Dealers of America have 
such a high regard for 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 
and so much confidence 
in every page—as to 
frankly say that they 
depend upon the Adver- 
tising we carry to guide 
them in their purchases. 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


610 Federal Street CHICAGO 


The Only Publication in the Building 
Field Recognized and Endorsed as the 
Dealers’ Own Paper 


idence on File. 
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What the “Plumb Plan” 





Would 


Mean to American Industry 


The Fallacies of the Plan, as Advanced by a Representative of the 
Railroad Owners 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor Railway Age 


[Epiroriat Note: Printers’ Inx is 
glad to publish the following article 
from a man who has given much time 
and study to railroad problems. The re- 
lations of the American Federation of 
Labor to the present situation are Mr. 
Dunn’s views on the subject. Printers’ 
Ink offers them te its readers without 
endorsement or comment. As in the 
past, this publication’s standpoint on 
events of national importance are ex- 
pressed editorially.] 


EW schemes have attracted so 

much attention and caused so 
much discussion within a short 
time as the so-called “Plumb Plan” 
for the future ownership and 
management of the railroads, 
which recently has been put be- 
fore Congress by the leaders of 
the railroad brotherhoods. 

It is very important that all 
classes of publications and of per- 
sons should be informed of the 
provisions and the significance of 
this plan. It contemplates not 
only Government ownership of-the 
railroads, but the establishment of 
a system of management the like 
of which has not been tried any- 
where in any industry except in 
Russia under a Bolshevik regime. 

The advocates of the plan in 
testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, 
contended it is applicable to all 
classes of industry. It is signifi- 
cant in this connection that the 
scheme is endorsed not only by 
fourteen railway labor organiza- 
tions, including the large brother- 
hoods, but by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Samuel Gomp- 
ers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. is honorary 
president of the “Plumb Plan 
League,” and Secretary Morrison 
of the Federation was one of the 
principal witnesses who appeared 
for the plan before the House 
Committee. These things, as well 
as the statements made by the ad- 


fied” employees (in other words, 





vocates of the Plan, show that the 
movement which has been started 
is one for revolutionizing the in- 
dustries of America. Apparently 
it has the backing of all the large 
labor organizations, or at least of 
the radicals who have got control 
of them. Whether it will be found 
when the matter is put to the act- 
ual test, to have the backing of a 
majority of the members of the 
labor unions seems very doubtful 

In any event, it appears certain 
that there is going to be a hard 
struggle between those who de- 
sire to establish the soviet form of 
government and industry in Amer- 
ica and those who are opposed to 
it. The Plumb Plan League says 
if it does not get its railroad plan 
adopted at the present session of 
Congress it will carry the agita- 
tion for it into the national politi- 
cal campaign in 1920, and try to 
make it the principal issue. It 
claims to have several hundred 
thousand members already, and 
that it will soon have three mil- 


lions. Each member is required 
to contribute at least one dollar 
to its propaganda fund. In con- 


sequence, the league is financially 
well equipped and expects to be 
much better equipped. 


THE PLAN DESCRIBED 
What is the Plumb Plan? Its_ 
most important features are as 


follows: The Government of the 
United States is to buy the rail- 
roads, and issue its bonds to pay 
for them. The roads are then to 
be turned over to the management 
of a board, five of whose mem- 
bers are to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, 
five by the “official” employees of 
the railroads (in other words, the 
officers) and five by the “classi- 
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those now known merely as “em- 
ployees”). It will be noted that 
under this plan the officers would 
no longer be officers of private 
companies, but merely employees 
having no interest distinct from 
that of the other employees. 
Therefore, two-thirds of the 
members of the board would be 
employees. Freight and passenger 
rates would be fixed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Salaries and wages would be fixed 
by a board one-half of whose 
members would be chosen by the 
“official” employees and one-half 
by the “classified” employees—in 
other words, all of them by the 
employees. If the members of this 
board agreed, their decision would 
be final. If they disagreed there 
would be appeal to the board of 
directors. 

Thus it will be seen that the en- 
tire fixing of salaries and wages 
would be in the hands of the em- 
ployees themselves. If any surplus 
over interest on the Government 
bonds issued to buy the roads was 
earned, one-half of this surplus 
would be paid into the Government 
treasury, and the other half would 
be distributed among the employ- 
ees in proportion to their salaries 
and wages except that the “official 
employees” would receive twice as 
large parts of the surplus in pro- 
portion to their salaries as would 
the “classified employees” in pro- 
portion to their wages. The fed- 
eral Government would guarantee 
all operating expenses as well as 
the interest on the bonds. There- 
fore, any deficit which was in- 
curred would have to be paid by 
the Government, which, of course, 
means the tax-paying public. 

Upon what fundamental princi- 
“ple do the radical leaders, who 
now seem to be in control of the 
labor movement, base their argu- 
ment for this plan? They base it 
on the principle that the system 
of private ownership and manage- 
ment of industries, which results 
in profits accruing to the private 
owners is wrong. Profits to the 
owners of the industries, it is con- 
tended, are the result of the charg- 
ing of excessive prices in which 
case the consuming public is 
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mulcted, or of the payment of in- 
adequate wages, in which case 
labor is exploited, or of both the 
charging of excessive prices and 
the payment of unjustly low 
wages. Public ownership and em- 
ployees’ management should be 
substituted, and then the prices 
(or rates) charged by the industry 
should be based upon the bare 
cost (including fixed charges and 
operating expenses) of operation, 
and any surplus earned in excess 
of bare cost should be divided be 
tween the public and labor. Just 
how a surplus could be earned if 
an industry was conducted at 
“cost” is not explained. The ar 
gument made in favor of dividing 
the surplus is that this would 
stimulate the employees to the 
greatest efficiency. 
EFFECTS OF THE PLAN 

Let us consider, first, what 
would be the effect upon the public 
of applying this plan only to the 
railroads, and, second, what would 
be the effect of applying it to all 
large industries. 

The advocates of the Plumb 
Plan claim that its application to 
the railways would result in large 
savings by which both the public 
and their employees would bene- 
fit. The costs of railroads are of 
two kinds—return upon invest- 
ment and operating expenses 
They point out that the railroad 
companies maintain that they must 
be able to earn an average of six 
per cent in order to raise sufficient 
capital. They claim that the Gov- 
ernment could issue bonds at four 
per cent to buy the railroads, and 
that thereby a large saving in the 
capital charge would be made. 

But, as every investor in Lib- 
erty bonds knows, Government 
bonds paying more than four per 
cent are now selling so far below 
par that they yield a return to per- 
sons who buy them at present 
market prices of almost five per 
cent. Therefore, it should be ob- 
vious even to a tyro in econo- 
mies that the Government could 
not issue enough bonds to buy the 
railroads without paying five per 
cent or more on them. 

The advocates of the Plumb 
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Plan also claim that the Govern- 
ment on a valuation could buy the 
railroads for much less than their 
present capitalization. They cite 
in support of this argument the 
fact that the physical valuations of 
five small railroads—so small and 
insignificant that most people 
never heard of them—as made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, have been substantially less 
than their capitalizations. This 
proves nothing. Undoubtedly val- 
uations of numerous roads will be 
less than their capitalizations. On 
the other hand the valuations of 
many large and important roads 
will vastly exceed their capitali- 
zations. The Pefinsylvania Rail- 
road System alone represents an 
investment exceeding by $430,000,- 
000 its outstanding capitalization. 
The valuation of the roads as a 
whole undoubtedly will substan- 
tially exceed their total capitaliza- 
tion. The savings in the capital 
charge which could be made by 
adopting Government ownership 
would be relatively small, if any 
at all were made. 


WOULD COST OF MANAGEMENT 
DECLINES 


The advocates of the Plumb 
Plan also claim that under their 
scheme large reductions would be 
made in operating expenses. The 
0 »=rating expenses of the railways 
are now running at the rate of 
$4,500.009,000 a year. About $1,- 
000,000,000 a year of this is spent 
for materials and supplies and 
about $500,000,090 for fuel. Would 
employees’ management save any 
of this? It would involve substi- 
tution of the initiatives and direc- 
tion of a board of directors com- 
posed one-third of politicians and 
two-thirds of employees for the 
initiative ard direction of men 
such as H:rriman, Hill, Cassatt, 
Ripley, etc. It would impose the 
managerial views and the will of 
committees of employees upon the 
trained operating officers, or, what 
is more likely, drive all the trained 
operating officers out of the busi- 
ness. Would this tend to increase 
the efficiency with which materials, 
supplies and fuel were used? 

Practically all the rest of the 
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operating expenses consist of 
wages. They are now running at 
the rate of $2,800,000,000 a year, 
which is over sixty per cent of the 
total expenses. Under the Plumb 
Plan, committees representing the 
employees would fix salaries and 
wages. Is there anything in hu- 
man nature to suggest that such 
committees would reduce or hold 
down salaries or wages? After 
having received an advance ii 
wages of $1,000,000,000 within a 
year, the employees are now ask 
ing for another advance of $800. 
000,000 a year. If they ask this 
now when the Government is op 
erating the roads and incurring a 
deficit running at the rate of about 
three-fourths of a billion dollars 
a year, would they not want simi- 
lar advances if the roads were be 
ing managed by the employees 
themselves? But, the employees 
say, if, under employees’ manage- 
ment, wages were advanced this 
would prevent a surplus from be- 
ing earned and then the employ 
ees wouldn’t get their shares of 
the surplus. If, however, they 
advanced their wages and salaries 
a certain amount they would get 
the total amount of the advance. 
while if they earned a surplus of 
the same amount they would get 
only a half of it. Which would 
they do, raise their salaries and 
wages, or keep them down in or- 
der to earn a surplus? 

Under this plan the employees 
could advance their salaries and 
wages as much as they pleased, 
and, human nature being much the 
same among all classes of persons, 
it is certain that they would ad 
vance them to an extent which 
would make their “exploitation” 
of the public—at whose expense, 
of course, the advance would be 
made—far more costly to the pub 
lic than its “exploitation” by the 
private owners of the railroads 
ever has been or ever could be 

Since the advocates of the 
Plumb Plan talk much about the 
way in which the owners of the 
railways have “exploited” the pub- 
lic, and the railway employees un- 
der private management, it may 
be -vell to give a few facts right 
hers During the last ten years 
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of private management of rail- 
roads — from 1907 to 1917 — the 
average. freight rate per ton per 
mile declined from 7.6 mills to 
7.15 mills. This shows there was 
no very serious “exploitation” of 
the public. In the same period the 
investment in the railroads in- 
creased thirty-eight per cent, and 
the operating income—from which 
all interest and dividends had to 
be paid—increased forty per cent. 
During the same period the num- 
ber of railway employees in- 
creased only 3.6 per cent, while the 
wages paid to the employees in- 
creased sixty-two per cent. As 
further illustrating how much the 
employees have been “exploited,” 
it may be added that in the last 
nineteen years the number of em- 
ployees has increased eighty-two 
per cent, and the amount of wages 
paid to them has increased 391 per 
cent. It would appear from these 
figures, which are based on the 
statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that if during 
the last twenty years anybody con- 
nected with the railroads has been 
exploiting the public it has not 
been the capitalists but the em- 
ployees. 
LESSENED EFFICIENCY 


As long as the railways are op- 
erated by private corporations 
there will be increases in their op- 
erating efficiency, as there have 
been in the past, and they will be 
subjected to regulation which will 
prevent them from “exploiting” 
the public and their employees, as 
they have been in the past. On 
the other hand, if the railroads 
should be turned over to the man- 
agement of the employees, as pro- 
vided in the Plumb Plan, it is, or 
ought to be, obvious that there 
would be a great decline in their 
operating efficiency, and that the 
temptation of the employees to use 
their power greatly to advance 
salaries and wages at the expense 
of the public would be irresistible. 
The result would be that the rail- 
roads, instead of being an efficient 
and economical servant of other 
industries and the public, would 
become a huge parasite which 
would not render efficient service 
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to other industries and the public, 
and would at the same time gor- 
mandize upon the earnings of 
other industries, and the wages 
paid to all classes of workers not 
employed upon railroads. 

Suppose the Plumb Plan should 
be applied not only to the rail- 
roads, but to all other classes of 
industry—iron and steel manufac- 
ture, coal mine operation, agricul- 
ture, and so on. The rapid devel- 
opment of and the great prosperity 
attained by industries of all kinds 
in the United States have been 
due, first, to the natural resources 
of the country, and, second, to the 
fact that under our system of pri- 
vate ownership and management 
of property it has been possible 
for any man, no matter in what 
rank of society he has been born, 
to increase his wealth and to ob- 
tain a position in the management 
of industry in proportion to the 
individual energy, initiative and 
ability that he has put forth. The 
comforts and luxuries that the 
people of the country enjoy de- 
pend upon the quantity and quality 
of the things produced by their 
industries. The quantity and 
quality of the things produced de- 
pend upon the efficiency with 
which their industries are man- 
aged. The efficiency with which 
their industries are managed de- 
pend, first, upon the efficiency and 
energy with which their working 
classes do their work, and, sec- 
ond, and even more, upon men 
being able to attain position in 
industry of importance propor- 
tionate to’ their energy, initiative 
and ability. The number of men 
of real initiative and ability pro- 
duced by any generation in any 
country is very small, and the 
more obstacles there are inter- 
posed in the way of their rising 
to places of impertance and power, 
and the more they are hampered 
in the exercise of their initiative 
and ability, the less efficiently will 
industries be managed. 

Now, if the principles of the 
Plumb Plan were generally ap- 
plied they would make it impos- 
sible for men of great natural 
ability to attain and retain posi- 
tions in industry where they could 
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in Oklahoma— 


How to obtain thorough distribution quickly in a 
new state frequently is a stumbling block to the 
advertiser. 


This was the problem of the Fred Krug Products 
Company of Omaha, which wanted to introduce 
“Luxus,” a malt beverage, in Oklahoma. 


The month was August, 1919; the season late. 
Quick action was imperative. So their sales man- 
ager came directly to the Oklahoman and ‘Times 
Merchandising Department for information and 
advice, 


Within 24 hours an exclusive distributor with ten 
branch houses had been secured. The sales man 
ager was given an initial order for ten carloads of 
“Luxus” and the following day started his specialty 
men out with the jobber’s salesmen, 


This is the Oklahoman and Times’ concept of 
“Service.” Many advertisers can be given similar 
assistance. 

Oklahoma is a wonderfully prosperous market ready 
to absorb your advertised merchandise. ‘These two 
newspapers, read by one family in every five in 
Oklahoma, stand ready to help you. Write to-day 
for information regarding the market for your 
product. 


MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
and TIMES 


Represented by 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago KansasCity San Francisco 
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(No. 11—Save this Series) 


Results Only-Count with the I.C. S. 





I know many of you are skeptical regarding Universal Theatre 
Circulation; I know that you have failed to distinguish between 
Universal Performance and the bare promises of others. 
“Heads Win” has been booked in more theatres in Greater 
New York than any six-reel feature ever produced. 

The I. C. S. have a complete check on the returns of every showing 
—the same coupon and key system by which they make every 
printed medium prove its value. 









International Correspondence 
: Schools? 
SCRANTON, PA, Aug. 12, 1919. 


Mr, Harry Levey, 

Educational Department, 

UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1600 Broadway, 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Levey: 


Everything went well in connection with 
the showing of “Heads Win” at Bantam, Connecti- 
cut. Performances were given on August 4th and 
Sth. We have an enthusiastic letter from Mr. 
McCormick, Superintendent at Hartford, in which 
he speaks in glowing terms of the film itself, 
and of the manner in which it was received. A 
number of enrolments resulted right on the spot, 
among them being one from an official of the 
Company. 


Very truly yours, 


PVB-MF Advertising Manager. 





You may well imagine that it gives the advertiser as much pleasure 
to write this letter as it gives me to receive it. If results count 
with you, remember that— 


Universal Service 





is Exclusive 
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(No. 11—Cont’d) 
Answering Many Inquiries 


Hundreds of letters reach my desk asking how motion pictures 
can be used outside of theatres; how the public receives edu- 
cational subjects; who judges the standard of Universal Indus- 
trials, and many similar questions. The three letters following, 
cover certain points and are illuminating answers to questions 
prompted by constantly increasing interest in educational 
pictures. 








Re-Employment Bureau of New York City 
For Soldiers, Sailors and Marines 


Dear Mr. Levey: August 7, 1919 

On behalf of this Bureau and the War Department, I desire to thank you most 
heartily for your co-operation with us in supplying us through Mr. Henry Cole 
with vocational films gratis. We are able by these vocational films to interest a 
great many service men in taking up some new vocation where we hope they will 
be better qualified and happier than they were before. With many thanks, I an 
Very truly yours, Warren Bigelow, Major, U.S.A., Director 





The National Juvenile Motion Picture League 


Dear Mr. Levey: New York City, July 31, 1919. 
Hope of the Hills is a delightful picturization of one of the most interesting 
parts of our country, the Lincoln country. I do not know when an educational 
picture has appealed to me se strongly. This picture has the hearty endorsement 
f our league, and it is our hope that it may have the widest circulation possible 
Yours very truly, Clara E. Landin, Secretary of Reviewing Board 





Department of Commerce 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Dear Mr. Levey: Washington, D. C., August 7, 1919 
We have been much interested in the list forwarded to us on July 29, showing 
the films you might be able to supply us for display in China. Our Far Eastern 
Division has checked those that will serve our purpose best and I am enclosing the 
hecked list for your guidance. If we can get these, or a number of them, it will 
€ a very great help. Commercial Attache Fate an Arnold, through whose initiative 
ur experiment with films in China has been possible, is on his way back for a 
visit, and I believe it weuld be worth while for all concerned to have you meet 
m when he is in New York. Very truly yours, O. P. Hopkins, Chief of Editorial 
ivision. 





You can get any kind of motion picture distribution you want from 
the Universal. You cannot get unlimited, unrestricted distribu- 
tion with a dealer tie-up from any concern except the Universal. 
Write for information about Universal Guaranteed Theatre 
Circulation, Bureau of Commercial Economics Free Circulation 
and the Universal Industrial Circuit. 









UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Carl Laemmle, President 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 
Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories—Universal City, Cal., Fort Lee, N. J. 


Offices: 1600 Broadway - - - - . - - New York 



























do their best work. In the first 
place, the boards and committees 
of employees to whom it is pro- 
posed to give supreme authority in 
the management would be in- 
capable of selecting the best men 
for important positions. Why? 
Because the selection of the best 
men to do the most important 
work is the most difficult and im- 
portant function of business man- 
agement and, not to put too fine 
a point upon the matter, the mem- 
bers of employees’ committees 
would not have brains enough to 
select the right men. In the sec- 
ond place, even though able men 
should occasionally get into im- 
portant positions, they would be 
unable effectively to use _ their 
ability, because they would have 
to work under the direction of 
boards and committees of em- 
ployees. Men of ability can get 
results in proportion to their 
ability only when they can give 
orders to persons of less experi- 
ence and ability; and under the 
Plumb Plan they would have to 
take orders from persons of less 
experience and ability, instead of 
giving orders to them. 

There should be no mistaking 
exactly what the Plumb Plan is. 
Apparently, the most radical ele- 
ments in the American Federation 
of Labor and the railway labor 
brotherhoods have got control of 
these organizations. In advocat- 
ing the Plumb Plan they announce 
that they are starting a campaign 
to abolish private ownership of 
property and its management for 
profit in America. If they suc- 
ceed in abolishing the manage- 
ment of property for profit they 
will destroy efficiency in the man- 
agement of industry. The radical 
labor leaders have an object in 
beginning their propaganda for 
the Plumb Plan and also starting 
labor disturbances upon the rail- 
roads and demanding a further in- 
crease in railroad wages of $800,- 
000,000, at this particular time. 
This object is to prevent the rail- 
roads from being returned to 
private operation at the end of the 
present year. 

It would be a great victory for 
them if they could prevent the rail- 
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roads from being returned to priv~ 


ate operation at that time. This 
would give them encouragement 
and would also give them oppor- 
tunity to carry their propaganda 
against private ownership and 
management of railroads and other 
property into the political cam- 
paign of 1920. The first real 
struggle between the labor radicals 
and those who believe in private 
property is, therefore, going to 
come over the question whether 
the railroads shall be returned to 
private operation at the end of this 
year and returned under con- 
ditions which will enable private 
operation to be successful. 

It is to be hoped that the Amer- 
ican people can be given an under- 
standing and awakened to an ap- 
preciation of all that is involved in 
this struggle over the railroads. 
If the public could show that it is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the re- 
turn of the railways to private 
operation, that it is overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to the Plumb Plan, 
whether applied to railroads or 
any other industry, and that it will 
not tolerate a resort to strikes or 
any other form of violence to 
bring about employees’ manage- 
ment of the railroads, it is not im- 
probable that the agitation for the 
Plumb Plan will soon die out and 
that the country will become able 
to put its business affairs and the 
relations between its capital and 
labor on a sound basis that will 
cause all classes to prosper. On 
the other hand, if by refraining 
from returning the railroads to 
private operation on January 1, 
1920, under fair and constructive 
legislation, the nation shows weak- 
ness or timidity in meeting the 
propaganda for the Plumb Plan. it 
may pay for its display of timiditv 
and weakness in years of radical 
agitation, violent labor disturb- 
ances and serious interference by 
this agitation and these disturb- 
ances with its industrial progress 
and prosperitv. It is hardlv neces- 
sary to say to anv intelligent per- 
son that the one class which would 
suffer more than all other classes 
from prolonged agitation and lahor 
disturbances would be the working 
class itself. 
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(counsel, -Art and Typography 
Sor Advertisers 


In the field of [//ustration, as 
practiced by Mr. Perley, of 
Design, as practiced by Mr. 
Bertsch, of Lettering, as prac- 
ticed by Mr. Cooper, and of 
Typography, by Mr. Gillespie, 
Perley, Bertsch & Cooper 


have many worthy rivals. 


The peculiar distinétion of 
Perley, Bertsch & Cooper 
service lies in the faét that 
they produce a// of these 
advertising essentials in their 
own establishment, and are 
responsible to their clients 
for the attractiveness and 
effectiveness of COMPLETE 
advertisements. 


$9 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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More Readers! More copies 
of each issue of MoTor are 
purchased on the news- 
stands than all other automo- 
bile publications combined. 


Better Readers! 
vestigation proves that 
MoToR readers own 1.6 
cars per capita—the average 
price per car being $2450. 
It proves further that with 
an editorial appeal solely to 
the car owner, MoToR’s in- 
fluence is such that 28% of 
our readers are the very best 
type of dealers. 


A real in- 
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HAWIIN 
STUDIOS 


CHICAGO 


Salesmanship 
and art— 


combined in the preparation 
of advertising illustrations are the 
foundation of advertising success. 


Under the supervision of Henry A. 
Thiede, Art Director, Hawtin Studio 
illustrations are assured a compelling art 
value together with a selling appeal which 
is the result of a conspicuous ability and 
experience in the putting of the selling 
element into the handling of artistic re- 


pre »ductions. 


HAWTIN ART STUDIOS 
Illustrators for advertisers 
19 South Wells Street, Chicago 
W.W. HAWTIN 


President 
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Putting Appetite into Picture Form 





How It’s Done to Best Advantage and the Remarkable Element of Sales- 
manship Involved 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


DVERTISING 

4 popular. 
The wisdom of this is open to 
discussion, for it is the aim of 
every account to boast its own 


vogues are 


individuality of basic idea, tech- 
nic and composition. 
We can’t deny that we are 


friendly and perhaps unconscious 
plagiarists of our own ideas. It 
becomes a matter of doing that 
which proves most successful. 

Well, theatrical producers fol- 
low this rule. There were current 
on Broadway recently five melo- 
dramas of the detective school. 
At the tag end of last season, the 
pulse beat of the theatre-going 
public indicated that there would 
be demand for this form of 
amusement. 

Managers went marketing for 
detective thrillers, and we are to 
have many more in the fall. In 
construction and spirit, they are 
unquestionably similar. If you 
see one, you see all of them, in a 
sense. Books are published after 
this pattern, There are vogues that 
sweep through an entire season. 

But with advertising it is dif- 
ferent. 

Playwrights and authors must 
follow the dictates of the produ- 
cers and the publishers. The pub- 
lic takes what is given it. Adver- 
tising can and should blaze its 
own trails. There is no real rea- 
son for it to imitate a leader. 
Each advertising account is in a 
position to create its own audi- 
ence on its own merits. 

When full-color pages became 
the rule rather than the exception, 
particularly in women’s publica- 
tions, one or two enterprising ad- 
vertisers saw the possibilities of 
creating appetite by means of re- 
producing the article artistically. 
We refer now, of course, to the 
advertising of food products. 

There suddenly began to ap- 
pear, therefore, color renderings 
of prepared 


dishes, displays of _ 


fruit and of breadstuffs, that fair- 
ly made the mouth water. It may 
not seem possible to paint a dish 
of homely ham and eggs that 
would make a man want to rush 
out to the nearest restaurant and 
order a portion, but that was 
really done. 

It came to pass, 
month, that 
these food 
glorified ; 


almost in a 
advertisers found 
products could be 
could be lifted out of 
greasy, kitchen-scented atmos- 
phere. They found also that ac- 
cessories can be made to assist in 
providing the essential atmosphere 
The surroundings of an article can 
be made to give grace and charm 
to it. 

But as these elaborate and hun- 
ger-creating designs began to 
make their appearance, other ad- 
vertisers looked them over and 
nodded approval. It was good ad- 
vertising ; it was tasty advertising. 
It followed the best of all adver- 
tising principles, “showing the 
goods,” and did it in a way that 
had never been done before. 


THINGS TO EAT BECOMES 
ING VOGUE 


ADVERTIS- 


And so came to pass an era of 
still life. illustrations, one vying 
with the other, in an attempt to 
beautify and to idealize the things 
that please the inner man. The 
humble pie and the polyglot Irish 
stew became radiant. The can of 
beans and the chocolate layer- 
cake were dressed as for a party 
The French chef became an ex- 
hibitor in the salon, 

Pictures of people eating things 
were put in moth balls for actual 
reproduction of what they eat. 

And now we find that it’s all 
the rage. Another advertising 
vogue is upon us. Everybody’s do- 
ing it. The still life study in 
colors, as natural as life, beckons 
to us —_ the magazines, with a 
bill-of-fare that is complete from 
soup to finger bowl. 
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In consequence of the sheer 
number of these advertisements 
and the sometimes striking simi- 
larity of subject, composition and 
general first-glance appearance. 
the individuality, once secured by 
one or two campaigns, has been 
necessarily minimized. It’s the 
old story of the exclusive model 


Do all your cooking with 


Wesson Oil 





THIS SALAD ILLUSTRATION 
HUNGER FOR THE REAI 


N COLOR, 


worn by friend wife, and the ten- 
thousand lot duplicate models that 
soon follow. Exclusiveness ceases 
automatically. If friend wife 
wants to have an original gar- 
ment she must look around for a 
new model. 

Discussion of this problem is a 
story in itself. Will there come a 
day, in the not distant future, 


when professional ethics will im- 
pel one advertiser to refrain from 
even remotely utilizing the schemes 
of another—when an i 


original 
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composition lay-out, a_ technic 
or a picture theme for a year’s 
campaign, will be sacred ground? 
It is possible, and for our part we 
believe it will be a fine thing for 
everyone concerned. 

After all, one of the most nec- 
essary and valuable assets a series 
of advertisements may possess is 
the stamp of indi- 
viduality; the some- 
thing-different which 
makes it almost a firm 
trade-mark. It has 
been found that the 
public, unacquainted 
with many of the sub- 
tleties of advertising, 
confuse one account 
with another. And 
this, despite the pres- 
ence of name-plates 
and insignias. They 
may remember when 
they are actually 
looking at the ad, but 
when they are in a 
store, ordering goods, 
the confusion caused 
by similarity between 
advertisements causes 
misunderstanding. 

If five different 
advertisers, talking 
tinned beans, use full- 
color plates of beans, 
repetition will make 
Mrs. Jones blink. On 
the other hand, if one 
account presented a 
series of illustrations 
talking the quality of 
the bean and show- 
farm scenes, if 
the second used still 





MAKES ONE life studies of beans, 


served and on the 
table; if a third em 
ployed human-interest figures, and 
another went in for pictorial dis 
cussions of the food value of 
beans, then there could be no con- 


flict. Every campaign would rest 
squarely on its own individual 
idea. 


THE REASON FOR CAREFULNESS 


These food advertisements, each 
in its own right, are really re- 
markable for the care with which 
they are executed and the new 
standard they set, both as exam- 
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ples of commercial art, and of 
the skill of the maker of color 
plates. It is a real gastronomic 
treat to go through the maga- 
zines. Mrs. Housewife is having 
illustrations poked under her nose 
with the request to “Give us some 
of that for dinner, Mother.” 

One of the first discoveries to 
be made was that the article, or 
the recipe could be given added 
attraction to eye and palate by the 
use of interesting accessories. If 
it happened to be a meat adver- 
tisement, then dainty table linen, 
embroidered napkins and doilies, 
handsome silverware, salt and 
pepper shakers, tumblers and even 
bowls of flowers, provided a “set- 
ting” that assisted in completing 
the composition. The artist could 
inject more life, more color and 
more “balance.” 

Exactly in the same spirit that 
a meal tastes better when it is 
neatly served, just so the presen- 
tation of the article is made more 
pleasing by well-mannered embel- 
lishment. These advertisements 
are really “staged.” A _ pictorial 
scenario is prepared in advance 
by the artist. 

At first the advertiser struck a 
snag. 

People wrote in and criticized 
certain details. One letter, from 
a Western housewife, is character- 
istic: “I notice in your last adver- 
tisement a picture of a dinner 
table with dessert in the fore- 
ground. Where did you get the 
dishes and the silver? The pat- 
terns have not been used in a long 
while. No woman, who prided 
herself on her home would put 
such stuff on her table.” 

This made the advertiser sit up. 

People noticed even minute de- 
tails in advertising illustrations. 
The artist, making the design, had 
used any old table service. He 
was not up-to-date in such mat- 
ters. 

Women, particularly, are in- 
clined to be supercritical when it 
comes to things she knows and 
lives with, day in and day out. 

To guard against these pitfalls, 
several expedients have been 
adopted. Every large silverware 
house issues a de luxe illustrated 
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catalogue. In these books will be 
found. reproductions of the very 
latest thing in tableware; the vo 
guish things, the novelties, the 
striking little additions to service 
that are a delight to the housewife 
If a special fork is devised for 
lifting pickles by their warts, the 
housewife wants one and the book 
shows it. 

With these catalogues on file, 
the artist has dependable data 
Furniture houses, linen houses, 
china and bric-a-brac concerns is- 
sue similar catalogues and _ they 
should all be incorporated in art 
department data. They should be 
kept constantly up to date, for 
vogues in table accessories change 
just as do hats and dresses. 

One artist, with a studio in New 
York, made an arrangement with 
the steward of a large, fashion- 
able hotel. If he had a picture to 
paint of club sandwiches or ice 
cocoa or anything else that hap- 
pened along. these dishes were 
made up and served in the same 
way that they would be served 
if you were a guest at the hotel, 
including side dishes, napkins, 
knives and forks, etc. The com- 
plete tray was sent to the studio 
and a painting made from this. 

But there is still another re- 
sourceful plan. In the larger cities, 
there are domestic science kitch- 
ens. Here a corps of trained 
women cook any dish that may be 
called for and serve it as it 
should be served. There is no 
manner of doubt. Their business 
is to keep track of such things. 
And they will go an important 
step further—suppose you want to 
show a dish that has been cooked 
with a certain baking powder, or 
lard substitute or sugar or what- 
not: the manufacturer’s own cook- 
book recipe will be followed ex- 
actly. One advertiser claimed 
that French fried potatoes, pre- 
pared with his shortening, would 
produce a crisper, richer brown re- 
sult than if any other lard was 
used. An experiment actually 
proved this to be the case. 

In these same laboratories of 
cooking, they will take a product 
and scheme out new recipes that 


have never been thought of be- 
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fore: new desserts and new meth- 
ods of garnishing, to give the 
housewife additional incentive. 
There is no special hunger ap- 
peal in a can of fruit or soup or 
vegetables or potted méat. The 
label is not sufficiently attractive. 
But open the can and serve the 
contents, with all the pleasing ac- 
cessories that rightfully go with 
it, and you have an illustration 
that makes Father want to stop 
on his way home and buy a can. 
Salad oil has been placed on a 
higher standard in the advertising 
field, by suggestion and compari- 
son and actual demonstration of 
the finished product. The tin or 
bottle of oil is scarcely appetizing, 
however well it may be visual- 
ized. But a delicious tomato salad 
or fruit mixture is, when the artist 
takes a certain amount of artistic 
license. The advertiser’s display 
possibilities have been broadened. 
More people will buy salad oil 
when they see what delicious 
things are part of it and made 
more appetizing by it. The very 
sight of these fine salads will 
make more people think to serve 
salads. It is freely admitted that 
the Sunkist orange has been put 
on the market so successfully, be- 
cause of the appetizing way the 
fruit and fruit dishes have been 
done in color. Never before did 
oranges looks so good. Desserts 
made from Sunkist oranges give 
one an immediate hunger for 
them. But such oranges! They 
were painted as if for an exhibi- 
tion. Ingenious high lights made 
them sparkle. And the glass of 
orange juice in the same picture, 
with its ice and straw, was natural 
enough to be plucked from the 
page and consumed then and there. 
The paintings were a success 
because they were produced in an 
entirely new way. Artists who 
painted them set out to create 
genuine art, not commercial illus- 
trations. The same infinite skill 
that has gone into figure composi- 
tions was used on the still-life 
studies. Swift & Company, Mor- 
ris, Armour, Libby—all of these 
houses have swiftly and surely 
stopped puttering with breakfast- 
table scenes and gotten down to 
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showing the goods. Their prod- 
ucts admit of tempting, mouth- 
watering displays and their pages 
constitute a rare tribute to the 
rapid advance of advertising de- 
sign. 

Color photography, and the new 
process of making plates in nat- 
ural tints, direct from the article 
itself, have plugged in on some of 
this regime of excellence. But 
canvases of genuine merit, done 
in oil and water color, are coming 
from the studios of talented men. 

They pose the goods and paint 
from “life.” They spend hours 
arranging sleek compositions and 
new “situations,” and even con- 
cede that a rasher of crisp bacon 
can be as inspiring as a woodland 
landscape. 

The advertising of all things 
good to eat are cashing in on this 
modern color vogue, for color, of 
course, makes it possible. Things 
can be shown as they are. A 
black and white painting of a dish 
of peaches would not cause a rip- 
ple in the household; the same 
subject in colors keeps the grocer 
busy. 

The craze has spread to street- 
car cards and posters, and if it 
doesn’t stop soon, we will a!l be 
gourmands, spending our last 
shekel on menus that have been 
inspired by expert advertising. Is 
color to start a propaganda of 
eating? 





H. D. Mielke Opens Office in 
Chicago 


H. Daniel Mielke has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the Liquid Car 
bonic Company, Chicago, and has opened 
the H. Daniel Mielke advertising agency 
in that city. 

He will continue to handle the trade 
paper advertising of the Liquid Carbonic 
Company and will edit their house 
organ, “The Liquid Bottler.” 





MaGee in Advertising in the 
Philippines 


George L. MaGee, who for the past 
year has been associate editor of the 
Daily Bulletin, Manila, P. I., has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Milton E. Springer Company, Inc., one 
of the leading retail hardware concerns 
of the Philippines. Mr. MaGee was for- 
merly on the staff of the Janesville, Wis., 
Daily Gazette. 
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SOUTHERN RURALIST 


ANNOUNCES 
A New Department for Club Boys and Girls 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work has assumed such pro- 
portions that it is now known as the biggest farm life 
organization in the South. 

As such it is earning more favorable comment each 
day and by the very strength and enthusiasm of its mem- 
bers is demanding the attention and support of the agri- 
cultural press. 

Realizing this, appreciating the wonderful work that 
is being done and wishing to aid in its further develop- 
ment, the Southern Ruralist is starting with the Septem- 
ber first issue a regular De partment of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club. 

This new Department will be edited by Mr. P. H. 
Sanders, formerly editor of The Mississippi Club Boy, 
published by the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

Mr. Sanders will give his entire time to the new de- 
partment and as there are approximately 350,000 Farm 
Club Boys and Girls in the territory covered by the 
Southern Ruralist, our advertisers who wish to reach the 
Southern farm owners of tomorrow will do well to include 
this medium in their Fall schedules. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


AUDITED BY A. B. C. 
ATLANTA 
Send for Rate Card and Circulation Statement 
CHICAGO 


J. C. Billingsiea 
Advertising Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS 
A. D. McKinney 
Post Dispatch Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
A. H. Billingsiea 
No. | Madison Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
R. R. Ring 
Palace Bidg. 





Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, Waterloo, Iowa, is supreme in 
the dairy field. It has a circulation of more than 150,000. 
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Do You Sell Towels? 


Then it will interest you to know 
of a possible contract of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 bath, face and 


hand towels. 


Very conservatively that is the 
quantity purchased yearly by the 
various Y.M.C.A’s in the United 
States for use of the 400,000 men 
enrolled in their gymnasiums and 


the men who occupy the 165,000 
rooms in the Y.M.C.A. houses. 


Full information as to how to 
get in touch with the men who 
do this buying will be furnished 
by addressing ‘Association 
Men” the official magazine of 


the Y.M.C.A. 


Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results—Ask about it. 


347 Madison Avenue Western Offices 
New York City 19 S. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago 
































Copy That Ties Up the Present 
Market With the Future 


The Celluloid Zapon Company Groups in Its Display Advertisements 
in Business Papers Many Articles Finished in Lacquer, Some 
Representing Present Business, Some Prospective 


By Burnham McLeary 


HAT is the relation between 

an airplane wing, an un- 
breakable doll and a wooden 
bead? 

Again, why is a cigarette case 
like a Queen Anne chair—a can- 
delabra like a jumping jack? Or, 
if you please, the resemblance be- 
tween a button hook and a monkey 
wrench? 

Answer to all these conun- 
drums: They furnish a possible 
market for lacquers and enamels! 

Take away the big war and its 
plentitude of gleaming airplanes, 
plenteous brass shells and won- 
drous gas masks, and must lacquer 
straightway cover less territory? 
Not if the Celluloid Zapon Com- 
pany has gauged its advertising 
possibilities correctly. 

Thirty years as maker of lac- 
quers and some general trade ad- 
vertising gave the evidence that 
lacquers and lacquer enamels fur- 
nish a highly desirable finish for 
a vast variety of products, and 
that the extent of the market for 
these goods is limited only by 
the resourcefulness of the parties 
who make and exploit them. 
With this in mind the company 
has set itself to tell to the differ- 
ent trades, through their special 
publications, the many ways in 
which they can use these finishing 
materials to advantage. Thus, 
through the building of new uses 
for its product, it is finding a 
market even larger than that 
which the ending of the war more 
or less deprived it of—and inci- 
dentaily, through the direct ad- 
vertising of these uses, it is fur- 
nishing a new example of the edu- 
cative power of advertising. 

The educative power is endeav- 
oring to suggest its use in “your 
particular line” by asking in every 
piece of copy that you “put your 
finishing problems up to us,” thus 


establishing a willingness to com- 
plete the education. 

The extent of this educational 
campaign and the scope to be con- 
sidered is best described by the 
fact that since the beginning of 
the use of the present advertising 
copy, all of which is full page and 
definitely illustrated, it has at- 
tracted makers of cotton goods, 
whips, fountain pens, electrical 
goods, vending machines, art 
goods, rubber goods, artificial 
limbs, bed springs, cardboard con- 
tainers, statuary, picture frames, 
tire pumps, fishing tackle, safety 
lamps, signs, films, slides, auto 
bells, bobbins, phonographs, dress 
forms, stools, tools, glassware, 
organs, pianos, advertising novel- 
ties, and others in addition to the 
general wood and metal lines. 

The present status of the toy 
and doll making industry in this 
country is approached through the 
story of how lacquer has made the 
popular unbreakable doll possible. 
The advertising calls the manu- 
facturer’s attention to the effi- 
ciency of lacquer as applied to 
dolls and toys, and the retail 
dealer is referred to as favoring 
playthings that are absolutely safe. 
This style of dealer reference is 
directed to both manufacturer and 
retailer. 


WHAT LACQGER MEANS TO DOLLS 


The story as told of the “un- 
breakable doll” is as follows: An 
Italian brought to this country 
the idea for the composition doll 
which had many fine qualities; it 
was almost a success. One thing 
alone was lacking. No child can 
mother a doll in proper fashion 
without washing its face and ears 
at least once a day. But no com- 
position doll, it was said, had 
heretofore been able to withstand 


this heroic treatment. The Italian, 
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it is alleged, spent his entire 
fortune trying to introduce this 
doll to the child public. Its face 
not being washable, however, the 
doll was only 50 per cent efficient. 
Reduced to despair, the inventor 
sought a waterproof and child- 
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Toys and dolls will stand 
the hardest kind of wear 

if finished with ZAPON 
Lacquers and Enamels 


The esse wih which zaron Lacquers and | 
Knamete may de appied 


Pur your finshing problems up to us 
CELLULOWD ZAPON COMPANY 


BUSINESS-PAPER COPY OF THIS SORT IS CREATING A 


NEW LACQUER MARKET 


proof finish, The result of his 
quest was a new use for lacquers. 

A well known manufacturer of 
jewelry novelties found himself 
robbed by the Kaiser of his nor- 
mal and profitable market. One 
day, as he was aimlessly juggling 
several little wooden balls, and 
cursing the Kaiser under his 
breath, the thought of wooden 
beads occurred to him. Why 
should not little gewgaws strung 
about the neck be just as suit- 
able for Broadway, thought he, 
as for the South Sea Isles? He 
consulted his own experience with 
womankind, likewise the manufac- 
turers of lacquer enamels—and 
straightway found the key to a 


INK 
surprisingly large and profitable 
market. 

These two bits of service in 
fitting a product more perfectly 
for an awaiting public were added 
clues to the Celluloid Zapon Com- 
pany in discovering other market 
opportunities, many 
of which it is now 
seeking to capitalize 
through advertising. 
The method whereby 
this company is at- 
tempting to broaden 
this market is by dis- 
playing through the 
pages of business 
publications various 
articles regularly fin- 
ished with lacquer 
and lacquer enamels, 
grouped with other 
articles not ordinarily 
so finished. Reason- 
ing by inference, the 
manufacturing jewel- 
er, the _ furniture 
maker, the toy maker, 
the manufacturer of 
builders’ hardware or 
of plumbing acces- 
sories, will be set to 
thinking—so the ad- 
vertiser assumes— 
along exactly the lines 
that will lead him to 
adopt lacquer or lac- 
quer enamel finishes 
for a. greater and 
greater number of 
articles. 

A piece of silver- 
ware, a chandelier or a saw pro- 
tected by a lacquer finish is no 
novelty to the metal worker; a 
wrench perchance is. Therefore 
both wrench and saw are shown 
grouped with other articles, such 
as hammers, files, etc. 

“The old way of preserving 
tools from rust was to coat them 
with grease,” says the copy. “The 
progressive manufacturer now 
sprays his tools with Zapon Lac- 
quer. 

“Zapon lacquer is a positive in- 
surance against oxidation, It is 
easily applied, and an article once 
treated with it is more attractive 
to the eye, easier to handle, and 
more readily salable.” 
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Due to the increased 
| requirements of old 
and new clients 


M® JUNKIN 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


announces the removal 
of its New York Offices 
_ from 501 Fifth Avenue 
to 450 Fourth Avenue © 

New York City 


“Yelephone ‘Madison Square 2200 


10th FLOOR 
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The preceding excerpts are typi- 
cal of the copy appeal employed 
in this series of ads. The manu- 
facturer of builders’ hardware, 
for example, sees depicted in his 
trade publication a partially open 
door—the knob and lock of which 
are prominently shown—disclos- 
ing an andiron (in the fireplace), 
a candlestick (on the mantel), 
and overhead, a chandelier. Lac- 
quer, the ad implies, should be 
used as a finish for all of these 
fine appointments. 

Similarly the manufacturing 
jeweler comes upon a grouping 
of silver vanity case, cigar cutter, 
mirror, button hook, napkin ring 


and sundry little accoutrements 
from “milady’s dressing table.” 
Some are ordinarily finished in 


lacquer or enamel, some are not. 
“Eventually,” implies the copy— 
with apologies to Gold Medal; 
“why not now?” 

So, too, with toys. Very few 
of the toys displayed in the toy 
shop window (pictured on page 
66) are commonly finished with 
lacquer and enamel. But all of 
the wonders that delight the little 
boy whose face is pressed against 
the glass—drum, velocipede, toy 
boat, papier maché horse, toy 
house, building blocks and soldier 
men—are susceptible, it is pointed 
out, to the particular style of fin- 
ish exploited by the advertiser. 
By grouping them, and by telling 
a story that applies to all equally 
well, the advertiser hopes to 
change certain of the finishing 
processes at present common 
throughout the industry. 

A close study of the furniture 
industry and a wide open mind 
with regard to the possible ways 
in which its special products can 
be used, has led also to a cam- 
paign in the furniture periodicals, 
the burden of this appeal being 
the adaptability of lacquer for the 
preservation of fine finishes. The 
present vogue in high grade fur- 
niture appears to be to finish wood 
in the natural grain. At least, 
this conclusion was arrived at as 
a result of intimate contact with 
the furniture people at the recent 
convention at Grand Rapids. This 
being so, the opportunity for a 
special appeal to the makers of 
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high grade furniture is obvious, 
and is being capitalized in trade- 
paper copy. 

Each piece of copy tends to edu- 
cate along the specific classifica- 
tion of the clientele of the publi- 
cations used, and the manufac- 
turer is informed that “whatever 
his product” there is a transparent 
lacquer or a true color lacquer 
enamel to meet his needs. There 
is so frequently a need of edu- 
cation in the proper application of 
lacquers, that the admonition to 
consult “our constructive Service 
Division” is made a part of each 
piece of copy. 

Thus in the different industries 
which the company believes itself 
qualified to serve, it is emphasiz- 
ing not only the products now 
being finished in lacquer and lac- 
quer enamel, but it is also tying 
them up in the closest possible 
way with other products which 
constitute its logically expanding 
market of the future—all of 
which goes to prove that air- 
plane wings, unbreakable dolls, 
and jumping jacks, superficially 
speaking, have a good many things 
in common, 


Would Create International 
Patent Bureau 


The members of the patents’ section 
of the International Research Conven 
tion meeting at Brussels have reached 
an agreement on the establishment of 
an international patent buteau for the 
en of inventors who are now 
andicapped by costly and widely dif- 
fering laws of the various countries. 
Under the new arrangement none of 
these laws would be changed so far as 
native inventors are concerned, but each 
country would subscribe to an interna- 
tional arrangement protecting foreign 
inventors. Thus an American inventor 
would take out a patent in Washington 
to protect him in the United States and 
then would apply to the international 
bureau for protection in every other 
country, instead of having to apply sep- 
arately to each of the forty-five nations 
now having patent laws. 


Saunders With “Motor 
Record” 


Francis A Saunders, 
the F. A. Saunders Co., New York, is 
now with the Ferugson Publishin 
Company, New York, as @ member o 


formerly with 


the advertising department of Motor 
Record. 
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A Perfect Printing Surface 


Foldwell coated papers provide a perfect 
printing surface for type and_ illustration. 
Drawings or photographs in catalogs, book- 
lets, four page letters, broadsides or folders 
will come up with unusual clearness on Fold- 
well. 

But Foldwell does more than this. Fold- 
well is a perfectly surfaced coated paper guar- 
anteed to fold without breaking. That's why 
thousands of direct mail advertisers use Fold- 
well year after year. 

They demand the genuine, original Foldwell 
because they can measure in dollars and cents in- 
creases in sales. These increases 
are assured because Foldwell 
insures direct mail against wear 
and tear and abuse in the mail bag. 

Specify genuine Foldwell. There 
is no substitute. 

Let us send you “Paper as a 
Factor in Modern Merchandising.” 

It will interest you. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
845 South Wells Street Foldwell Pro 
Chicago, fll. a Sere 


Advertising 
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Make It Easy to Read 


TUDY an advertisement of forty years 

S ago. Despite its elaborate ornamenta- 

tion it is hardly a thing of beauty. De- 

spite the skill of the compositor who 

could twist brass rule into borders and flour- 

ishes, it fails to impress you. It is because it 
lacks simplicity. It is hard to read. 























Today, the classic styles originated by the 
master typographers of the past are in vogue 
—the typography of Giambattista Bodoni and 
Nicolas Jenson of Venice and the Caslons of 
England. Regular type panels, ample white 
margins, harmony and simplicity of decora- 
tions and. colors enhance the beauty of print- 
ing and make it easy to read. 


S. D. Warren Company, awake to the spirit 
of the times, perfected papers in keeping with 
this tendency. Cameo, Silkote and Library 
Text, with their freedom from glare, allow 
you to read untiringly and with the least 
effort. 


And to show you when to use Cameo, when 
Silkote, or what cuts show to best advantage 





Printing Papers 





BETTER PAPER-~ BETTER PRINTING 
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Make It Easy to ‘Read 


on Library Text, a costly, instructive book has 
been published. It’s called Warren’s Paper 
Buyer’s Guide. . 


This book tells you by text and pictures how 
these three papers “‘save” the reader’s eyes. 
And this is not all; for the other grades of 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are also 
represented. These include glossy coated 
papers, antique paper, and super calendered 
and machine book papers, as well as paper for 
offset and lithography. So actually Warren’s 
Paper Buyer’s Guide gives you examples of 
printing which cover its entire commercial 
field. ‘The more a person knows about print- 
ing, the keener he will be to make use of the 
valuable suggestions it offers. 


Warren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide may be seen 
at any of the public libraries of the larger 
cities and at the offices of any paper merchant 
who sells the Warren Standards. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ITH the following list of fifty 
the list of nationally adver- 
tised slogans of commodities being 
compiled by Printers’ INK totals 
300. Not a day passes, but that 
several additions to the list are 
received and the end has not yet 
appeared in sight. With further 
co-operation such as we have been 
receiving, it is not unlikely that 
the list will continue to grow rap- 
idly for some time to come. 
That the idea of compiling such 
a list is meeting much approval is 
evidenced by the contributions re- 
ceived. It will be a pleasure to 
publish additional instalments as 
the slogans reach our hands. 


All Year "Round Soft Drink (The). 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn. (Bevo.) 

Always Sharp—Never Sharpened 
Wahl Co. (Eversharp Pencil.) 

Aristocrat of Building Materials 
(The). Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Assn. 

Beauty Aid for Need *(A). 
Marinello Co. 

Better Biscuits Made the Better Way. 
Sawyer Biscuit Co. 

Built to Endure. Globe- Wernicke ( 

Cheney Tone Is Nature’s Own (The). 
Cheney Talking Machine Co 

Costs Less Per Month of 
Vesta Accumulator Co. 

Cut Your Tire Upkeep With a Dia 


Every 


Service. 


mond. Diamond Rubber Co., Inc. 
(Tires.) : 

Delicious and Refreshing. Coca-Cola 
Co. 


Eden Cleans by Gentle Means (The). 
Brokaw-Eden Mig. Co. (Washing ma- 
chines.) 

Every Weed Is Guaranteed. 
can Chain Co., Inc. 

Evinruding Is Rowboat 
Evinrude Motor Co. 

Factory to Rider Saves You Money. 
Mead Cycle Co. 

Finest Reproducing Phonograph. 
Steger & Sons Piano Co. 

For Occasions and All Occasions. 
Sheboygan Beverage Co. (Ginger Ale.) 

For Use Once by One User. Scott 
Paper Co. 

Fresh from Sunshine and Pure Air. 


Ameri- 


Motoring. 


Indian Packing Co. (Council Meats.) 
From Flower to Bee to You. A. 1. 
Root Co. (Airline Honey.) 


Gem of the Highway (The). Cotum- 
bia Motors Co. 
I’m Well! You Well? Sterizol Co. 
In Every Home’ Sperry Flour Co. 
Judge for Yourself. 5S. Anargyros 
Corp. (Murad Cigarettes.) 





Printers’ Ink Clearing House for 
Slogans 


Three Hundred Trade Phrases 































Have Now Been Listed 


Kind to the Eyes. H. G. McFadden 
& Co. (Emeralite Desk Lamp.) 

Know Them by the Jet Black Tread. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. (Tires.) 
Look for the Diamond 1 on Every 
Bottle You Buy. Illinois Glass Co. 
Made in the Cup at the Table. George 
Washington Sales Co., Inc. (Prepared 
coffee.) 

Makes Every House a White House. 
Mineral Refining & Chemical Co. 
Making the World Sweeter. 
Company of America. (Nut 
olls.) 

Meat from Wheat. Cleveland Maca- 
roni Co. (Golden Age Macaroni.) 
Monarch Out-Strips "Em All (The). 
Monarch Metal Weatherstrip Co. 

Most Trustworthy Tires Built (The). 
Oldfield Tire Co. 

Never Neglect a Break in the Skin. 
Newskin Co. 


Sweets 
Tootsie 


New-Day Dentrifice (The). Pepso- 
dent Co. 

Only Refill Shaving Stick. Colgate 
& Co. 


Pen with the Tempered Point (The). 
Wahl Co. (Tempoint.) 

Price of a Moon Is an Appeal to Your 
Reason (The). Moon Motor Car Co. 

Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price Is Forgotten (The). 
Simmons Hardware Co. 

Remember the MHorse-Shoe Tread. 
Racine Rubber Co. (Tires.) 

Repeat Order Truck (The). 
Motor Truck Co, 

Seems to Work Like Magic. 
Keller Soap Works. 


Fulton 


Megic- 


_ Smoke Omar for Aroma. American 
Tobacco Co. (Omar Cigarettes.) 
Smoothest Smoking Tobacco. Lig- 


gett & Myers Tobacco Co. (Velvet.) 

There’s a Brascolite for Every Pur- 
-* Luminous Unit Co. 

There’s Something About Them You'll 
Like. Tobacco Products Uorp. (Her- 
bert Tareyton Cigarettes.) 

There’s Wilson Equipment for Every 
Sp mort. Thos. E. Wilson Co. 

They Keep You Looking Your Best. 
David Adier & Sons Clothing Co. 

We Roast It—Others Praise It. In- 
terstate Grocer Co. (Big Horn Coffee.) 

Wide for Comfort. Thos. P. Taylor 
Co. (Garters 

World’s Most Wonderful Phonograph. 
Aeolian Co. (Aeolian Vocalion.) 


Made Sales Manager for Mc- 


Graw Tires 

H. M. Bacon, who has been vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of sales, of the Diamond 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has been 
made general sales manager of the Mc- 
Graw Tire & Rubber Company, East 
Palestine, Ohio, with headquarters in 
Cleveland. 
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Are Millionaires Supermen? Is Success an 
Accident? Or must we really believe all 
that we read in the “Do-as-I-do” articles? 
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The mission of Hearst's Magazine is to enter- 
Mce- tain and enlighten. The world’s famous writers, 
the world’s real leaders, the world’s great 
amond thinkers, unite their efforts towards this end. 
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Pennsylvania 


~ VACUUM CUP 


TIRES 


T he Pennsylvania Rubber 
Company have recently en- 
trusted to us a contract for ex- 
clusively handling all their 
painted bulletins on automo- 
bile highways in_ practically 
every state in the Union. 

This reproduces one of the 


bulletins specially created by us 
to advertise Vacuum Cup 
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GAIN 


IN ADVERTISING 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


MUNSEY 


















Advertising That Brings the 
Trade-Mark to the Table 


Producers of Choice Citrus Fruits Discover a Way to Brand Their 
Product 


By C. L. 


NE. feature of life in the larger 
American cGilies during. the 
last decade has been the growing 
tendency to eat away from home. 
Preparing meals in an apartment 
hecomes constantly more trouble- 
some and expensive. Cooks are 
hard to find and harder to keep. 
Restaurants spring up in ever 
greater profusion and the number 
of their patrons grows ever larger. 
As long as a man 
eats at home he 
knows, or can 
learn, something 
about the quality 
of the product that 
goes on his table. 





Edholm 


him to choose a standardized prod- 
uct day after day; the latter in the 
certainty that his advertising. ap- 
propriation is not simply fired. into 
the air. 

The branding of each piece of 
fruit does not present so many 
problems as was at first feared. 
An electric stamping device applies 
the trade-mark at the same time 
that the fruit is graded and 

packed. The 

branding problem 
ae having been solved, 
the next task of 
the grower is to 
teach the consumer 
who demands even- 


If he is fond of ly sustained quality 
fruit, for instance, that the way to 
he can to a degree, achieve his wish is 
make sure he is gy #%, * to ask for the 
: , Me . 
getting a high oa Ns * +, trade-marked aarti- 
pt i A on ls oe 
note o e branc ! eas wo 
on the box or =e great fruit market- 


wrappers in which  rne 
his fruit comes. 

But the restau- 
rant or dining-car patron is not 
master of the sources of his food. 
If he gets a satisfactory and pal- 
atable grape-fruit one morning, 
for example, that is no sign he is 
going to get the same quality the 
following morning. 

And the fruit-grower ordinarily 
is helpless to aid ultimate con- 
sumers. He would like to help 
them find his carefully selected 
and graded fruit day after day and 
thus make sure that his advertis- 
ing reaps the widest benefits. But 
in the case of a single half of 
grape-fruit there are very appar- 
ent difficulties in the way of iden- 
tification. 

The remedy is the trade-mark or 
brand stamped on every fruit. 
This benefits both consumer and 
grower—the former 





TRADE-MARK STAMPED ON THE 
FRUIT 


in enabling 


ing organizations 


are now engaged 
in educational cam- 
paigns of this kind. The Deer- 
field Groves Company of Flor- 
ida began to brand its grape- 
fruit and oranges about four 


years ago. The Porto Rico Fruit 
Exchange began stamping its fruit 
with the “Tropiko” mark three 
years later. 

“It is largely for the service of 
the consumer that we use the 
brand and feature it in our adver- 
tising,” said Arthur R. Rule of the 
North American Fruit Exchange. 

“The average man buys on ap- 
pearance alone. The big, highly 
colored fruit that is free from 
blemishes and regular in form gets 
first choice on the fruit stands, vet 
that is not the final test by any 
means. 

“Gtape-fruit can be judged by 
handling also; if it is heavy for its 
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The Best Rotogravure Section 
in America 


A Complete 16-page “Movie” Magazine 
Free Every Sunday With 
THE PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


Circulation—Exceeding 148,000—Advertising Rates 
40c per Line—Yearly Contracts, 30c per Line 
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“The copy reads: 


“LIGHTIN’S” A PLAY 
that’s hit 
Broadway 
But DEERFIELD 
Strikes home every day. 
Florida Fincst 
GRAPEFRUIT AND ORANGES. 
“Every fruit stamped” 
Deerfield Groves Se 


Cocoa (indian River), Florida 


“Under the picture is the cap- 
tion: 

FRANK BACON Cinta. Bill Jones) 
Uses a box of DEERFiELD every night 
At the Gai A Theatre. 
“Linking up a successful play 
with a high-clas§ product in this 
fashion has this specific advan- 
tage: the type of man who spends 
the price willingly to see tha: sort 
of play is a customer who has the 
taste for something above tie av- 
erage in the things he consumes. 
He is worth cultivafing because he 
has the money to gratify that taste. 
The combination advertisement is 
effective therefore, if there is a 
real idea to join the play to thé 

product.” 
Advertising the brand on fruit 
is a successful business builder, 


according to the sales manager of 
the Porto Rico Fruit Exchange in 
New York. 

“For about two years we have 
been advertising the name ‘Trop- 
iko’ in the northeastern part of the 

United States, which is our prin- 


cipal market,” he said. “Only the 
choicest fruit went out under the 
name. Difference in degree of 
perfection is indicated bv the col- 
ored rays on the end of the box. 
as: ‘Gold Ray.’ ‘Blue Ray,’ ‘Red 
Ray’ and ‘Purple Ray,’ while 
‘Bronze Ray’ represents the color 
of fruit known as russet. 

“The most recent development is 
the marking of the fruit itself. 
The name ‘Tropiko’ is branded 
most noticeably on the skin of 
each fruit. It is stamned in red, 
blue or purple, according to the 
grade it represents. In this man- 
ner one can very readily know. ab- 
solutely and without question, 
whether or not he is getting a 
‘Tropiko’ grane-fruit and what 
grade it is. Thus the consumer is 
not left in doubt. If he be pleased, 
he can get the same again: if he 
be displeased, he knows what to 
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avoid, If the dealer attempts to 
substitute, he is stopped and made 
to be honest—at least, so far as the 
name is concerned. And finally 
the man who grows the fruit and 
grades it properly has the satis- 
faction of knowing that it goes all 
the way through to the person who 
eats it for just what it is. 

“There are at least three main 
problems in marking fruit in this 
way: 

“1. To do it economically. 

“2. To do it plainly. 

“3. To do it so that it is not 
objectionable. 

“Tf we have not overcome all 
of these difficulties, we have, at 
least, overcome a goodly share of 
them. We are using newspapers, 
magazines and street car cards, 
usually featuring a picture of the 
fruit with the brand very promi- 
nently displayed, but larger in 
proportion to the size of the fruit. 

“Our direct-by-mail advertising 
is an attractive booklet with col- 
ored pictures of the fruit, growing 
on the plantation and served ready 
for the table. It tells something 
of the development of the indus- 
try in Porto Rico and describes 
the climatic and soil conditions 
that account for the excellence of 
our output. The literature goes 
to a selected list of dealers and 
others whom we know to be in- 
terested in choice fruits. 

“Our advertising aims to teach 
thé public to look for the brand 
on oranges and grapefruit just as 
thev identify by the trade-mark 
the hat or the shoes or‘the collars 
that they know to be right.” 

The same idea can be applied 
to other merchandise which has 
been considered outside the field 
of trade-marked goods in the past. 
An excellent sample is the Eng- 
lish walnut, grown in California, 
which has been developed into a 
superior and carefully graded table 
delicacy. An offer of several 
thousand dollars has been adver- 
tised by the California Walnut 
Growers’ Association for a device 
that would brand each nut on its 
corrugated shell. 

No doubt there are many other 
commodities, not yet branded, that 
should be carrying the trade-mark 
straight to the consumer. 
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Your magazine; my magazine: OUR magazine. 





“Six cents—you gotta pay six 
cents. Tell your ma to give you 
another cent ”’ 


Does your income seem to be 
panting along about four blocks 
behind the H.C. O. L. 


Then be sure to read how Billy 
Brad chased his H. C. O. L. prob- 
lem, in the person of the ice cream 
cone man, for many weary blocks; 
had his tonsils inspected by a 
young lady; and finally ended in 
the police Sta— 


No; we won't tell you the rest of 
the story! 
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“The Heart of America in Print” 





Look up the September issue of 
The Red Cross Magazine 


Turn to page 27 and treat your- 
selfto a merry four-page chuckle 
with 

Ellis Parker Butler 


In his newest and brightest yarn, 


The H. C. O. L. Hits Billy Brad 


This is only a sample of the cheery 
new spirit of The Red Cross 
Magazine. You'll find it full of 
interesting and optimistic stories 
and articles. 


If you don’t receive the magazine, 
just drop us a line and we’ll send 
you a copy of September without 
charge. We want every adver- 
tising man to get acquainted with 
it in its new flat size. 


The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


(Owned by The American Red Cross) 


124 EAST 28th STREET 
Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
A. B. C. Membership Applied For. 























Puzzle—Find the Profiteer! 


Everybody Has His Own Answer in New England 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE big subjects of conversa- 
tion among the manfacturers 
of New England these days are 
profits, profiteers and lahor con- 
ditions. In the shoe _ business 
especially matiers of sales and dis- 
tribution have been entirely set in 
the background. In many cases 
manufacturers are irying to stall 
off their customers on fuiure de- 
livery and giving most of their 
time and attention to matters of 
production with especial reference 
to a better spirit of co-operation 
between employer and employee. 
Last week three big manfactur- 
ers in and near Boston, after a 
long period of labor troubles, an- 
nounced that they wou'd close 
their New England factories and 
remove to other localties where 
they could escape from dealing 
with a certain radical element in 
labor who have made manufactur- 
ing impossible for them. As shoes 
are a staple product in New Eng- 
land, and as much of the recent 
talk in Congress has been directed 
against shoe manufacturers as 
profiteers, I interviewed several of 
them to get their views_on present 
conditions in the shoe business. 
The vice-president of a large 
manufacturing company assured 
me that there is no present short- 
age of shoes or hides, but added 
that it would be impossible to con- 
trol the leather market, which was 
world wide. This particular man 
expressed himself as hoping that 
shoe prices would drop because he 
regards this as a runawav market 
and one whose end cannot be pre- 


dicted He hlamed the present 
high cost of shoes upon two 
things, the original hide cost, and 


the retailer who adds an arbitrary 
profit. 

“There is sneculation in hides all 
over the world.” said he, “and in 
order to have prices drop it will 
be necessarv to get after the hide- 
dealers in Arabia and every man, 


from the killing of the animal on, ” 


who handles or deals in hides, 
Hide used to be a by-product. To- 
day, in this excited market, it has 
been turned into the most valuable 
part of the animal.” 

The local representative of a 
large leather house said that the 
packers had no hides on hand but 
were sold months ahead. The 
treasurer of one of the largest 
New England shoe _ companies 
blamed the retailer for the present 
high cost of shoes. He stated that 
while wholesale prices have ad- 


vanced only one dollar to 
a dollar and a half, that the 
retailer sensing the big de- 


mand and believing that his cus- 
tomers have more money to spend 
than ever before. had added to the 
retail selling price just as much as 
he thought the traffic would bear 
—and then some. 


MANUFACTURER PASSES THE BUCK 


“All we manufacturers hope that 
the present publicity will stop this 
wild market in hides, leathers and 
shoes,” he said. “The packers are 
not so much to blame—they don't 
control one-twentieth of the hides 
and skins used in shoes. The 
farmer is getting a big price for 
hides, but he justifies it by the high 
cost of feed. All the herds in 
Europe were depleted during the 
war—people had to eat the cattle 
and the hides rotted on the 
ground, and with the big wastage 
of leather, shoes would have been 
sky-high during the war—except 
that we got manv of the hides 
Germany used to buv. 

“At the time of the armistice 
evervbody in the leather business 
was wrong prices 
were coming down and had low 
stocks. Prices didn’t drop and 
evervbody started to stock up at 
once, manufacturers, jobbers, re- 
tailers, and that made a wild 
market. Foreign buvers came into 
the market and outbid ours by 15 
to 20 per cent. When you get this 
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combination of high priced raw 
material and labor you are bound 
to pay more for shoes—but not so 
much as some of the retailers are 
charging, and I think all this talk 
of another big advance coming in 
retail prices is unjustified. 

“The retailers have an unneces- 
sary and useless amount of over- 
head. The public seems willing to 
pay for expensive mahogany fit- 
tings, fancy rugs and high rent for 
location. If the public would go 
around the corner they could often 
get shoes very much cheaper than 
in the tony stores, but they don’t 
seem willing to. From the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint there is noth- 
ing in sight which would make 
me think there is any chance of 
shoes reaching the extravagant 
price level predicted for the fall, 
mostly by retailers, and I don’t 
advise the consumer to buy ahead 
of his wants. 

“If a man needs a pair of shoes 
let him go to a retailer who is sell- 
ing shoes, not beautiful scenery, 
where he doesn’t have to pay the 
interest on antique furniture or 
swell fittings, and I think he will 
find that he can get shoes now at 
a reasonable price considering the 
state of the material market.” 

Having most of the blame for 
high prices thus definitely fixed 
upon the retailer, I stopped in to 
see one. and picked a store where 
the fittings were not of mahog- 
any, on a street off the main shop- 
ping lanes of the city of Boston. 
The manager was perfectly willing 
to talk on the high price of shoes. 

“The manufacturers have raised 
the price on us,” he said, “and they 
are all getting rich. I know a 
manufacturer who was lucky in 
the past if he made $15,000 a year, 
and he told me last week that he 
made $98,000 last year and should 
have made twice that if he hadn’t 
run into labor trouble. But that 
isn’t the big reason for the high 
price of shoes. It’s the fault of 
the public. They want only shoes 
made of the very best skins. in the 
most expensive patterns. You ad- 
vertising men have shown them 
all the beautiful pictures in colors 
of how shoes ought to look, vou’ve 
made them want the best shoes, 
and the part of the hide used for 
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the highest grade has to bear the 
part used for the cheaper grade, 
which we can’t sell to save our 
necks. Six dollar and seven dollar 
shoes are absolutely a-drug on the 
market. I can’t move them from 
the shelves, all my customers want 
the finest lasts and quality, and I 
have to carry them in stock and 
push them to make a living.” 

In the meantime they are having 
a grand jury investigation on shoe 
prices in Boston, and Thomas W. 
Lawson is running a series of ad- 
vertisements on the subject, head- 
ed: “Flap-Doodling Living Cost.” 
“Don’t be misled by all this 
camouflage about raw material and 
labot compelling the high cost of 
one of the people’s main necessi- 
ties—shoes,” he says. “Squeeze 
the billions in water from the 
stock issues of the shoe companies 
and cost is. cut in two by three or 
four. Since the beginning of the 
war there has been over 100 bil- 
lions of water put into American 
values. The yearly tax on this 
ocean of water is five billion dol- 
lars, which all comes from the 
people in the form of increased 
cost of living, and goes to a few 
people.” He mentions a few shoe 
companies by name and insists 
that the increase in capital on 
paper of the shoe companies is re- 
sponsible for the high cost of 
shoes. 

And so it goes—the hide man, 
the manufacturer, the retailer, all 
have somebody to blame. It seems 
like a case of take your choice with 
some people taking a shot as usual 
at the advertising man and the 
public, whose main sin seems to be 
that they need and want shoes that 
will look stylish and wear well. 





Porter-Langtry Co. Buys 
“Real Estate Journal” 


The Porter-Langtry Company, of Chi- 
cago, publisher of Building Management, 
has purchased the National Real Estate 
Journal, published at Indianapolis, and 
has nae it to the former city. 





Joins Collins-Kirk Agency 


H. G. McEndree, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Horsting Company, has been 
added to the staff of the Collins-Kirk 


advertising agency of Chicago as copy 
director. 
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|, brag our soldiers come back from Europe, 
they return to a new world. Even yet, they 
have not become wholly acclimated to America. 


With minds trained to notice and classify details, 
they are studying and absorbing the new life 
around them. 


At this time their minds are particularly plastic and 
sensitive to suggestion. They are in an ideal frame 
of mind to be influenced by advertising. 


Add to that the fact that these same ex-soldiers 
are destined to play a dominating part in America’s 
thought and America’s business. It is apparent that 
these new civilians form the most responsive and 
valuable group of prospects that manufacturers have 
ever been able to command. 


But these ex-service men have not found a publica- 
tion that fills their own particular needs. They miss 
the intimate, sympathetic spirit of their former 
weekly—The Stars and Stripes. They can not find 
the pungent humor and sane Americanism that made 
their paper the most influential army organ ever 
published. 


The editors of The Stars and Stripes have consented 
to continue their work in this country. They 
are going to produce a weekly magazine with the 
same inimitable flavor that endeared ‘The Stars and 
Stripes to the doughboy. The new magazine is 
The Home Sector. 
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THE HOME SECTOR 


ae WEEKLY FOR THE NEW CIVILIANS™ , 


————e Se 
CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 





will appeal irresistibly to every man who was in 
Uncle Sam’s service. Through its advertising pages, 
it will be possible to influence the most powerful 
single group of men in America. And it will be 
possible to influence them in the most receptive 
period of their lives. 


First issue out September 17 
Forms close, August 25 
Page size, 9"x12"— Type page, 74"x 1018" 
Line rate, $1.50— Page rate, $650. 


Circulation, 300,000 guaranteed ; 


95% net paid average for first six months, with pro-rata rebate. Member A.B.C. 


Butterick—Pubiisher 


Butrerick BUILDING, New York City 
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Reach the Big Man 


With Illustrated Letters 





Sometimes you must use a letter. 
A folder won’t do. 

Nor a circular. 

Neither will a broadside. 


But an unsupported letter isn’t enough. 
And “stuffers” get lost. 


That’s when you need to use a 4-page 
Illustrated Letter, giving you 


The Personal Contact 
Combined with a Real 
Sales Demonstration 


There’s no restriction. Every kind of 
business can use them. 


When you want “the man higher up’— 
want to se// him while you te// him— 


Use Illustrated Letters. 
We've experimented. Now we know. 


Want samples—and particulars? 
Use your letterhead. 








BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 


First in Direct Mail Advertising 
634 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 














The Amateur With a Screwdriver 
a Real Menace, Says This 
Advertising 


Investigation Proved to Columbia Storage Battery People That Too Many 
Batteries Are Spoiled by Being Tinkered With 


s¢7T°HAT,” said a storage bat- 

teryman, “is the best all- 
round newspaper advertisement 
for the trade I ever saw. The mo- 
tor car owner needs educating 
more than any market I know. 
He treats his car and its accesso- 
ries with blood-curdling indiffer- 
ence. If he cared for himself as 
he cares for his car, he would live 
a swift but all too brief life.” 

The advertisement referred to 
was put out by a storage battery 
manufacturer. 

When asked to explain the in- 
ternal workings of a storage bat- 
tery, one car owner hesitatingly 
suggested that it was “a box full 
of acid and distilled water.” A 
storage battery is an ingenious 
mechanical device, highly perish- 
able and responsive to any num- 
ber of conditions. Its plates, for 
one thing, constantly immersed in 
fluid, will buckle and “burn up” 
if they are not watched. — It 
amazes many motorists to ex- 
amine a battery when the motor is 
running and electricity is being 
pumped back into the little black 
box. It bubbles and sings like 
a tea-kettle. It is a living, ac- 
tive thing, undergoing constant 
changes; wearing down and re- 
habilitating itself every second. 
When not in use, it deteriorates. 
When abused, it is worse than any 
Georgia mule; it simply stops 
stock still and refuses to budge. 
And since it is the very life of 
power, the large plant over and 
around it becomes absolutely help- 
less, if it fails to function. 

Before this battery maker 
planned out his campaign he sent 
a photographer to a typical small- 
town battery dealer with a side 
line of repairs. The negative he 
brought back was tragedy in con- 
crete form. The shop was dirty, 


te begin with. There was not the 


slightest suggestion of system or 
efficiency. Dusty benches were 
littered with everything imagina- 
ble. The mechanical equipment 
was far from modern. And there, 
in the middle of this disarray, 








THE CARTOON ILLUSTRATIONS IN THIS 
SERIES GO FAR TO POINT THE MORAL 


there was a conglomerate pile of 
storage batfery “insides.” 

There on the floor of the repair 
shop were hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of battery plates in as many 
conditions of demolition. They 
bore silent, haggard testimony to 
human carelessness and bad mem- 
ory. They had been removed from 
batteries that had gone back on 
their owners. 

“And I venture the assertion,” 
said the battery expert, “that 60 
per cent of the trouble could be 
traced to the car owner. He sim- 
ply would not remember to put 
distilled water in when the time 
came around Cars have been put 
in storage or left in garages for 
long periods, with the battery for- 
gotten. 
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“It’s like throwing money away. 
It means the ruination of the bat- 
tery. What we need is more and 
more advertising that will correct 
this sin. I say ‘sin’ because it’s 
absolutely cruel to buy a $40 prod- 
uct and have it die on your hands, 
due to carelessness. 

“The motorist howls at the way 
his car runs, the sluggard get- 
away and the constant, never-end- 
ing battery trouble. He grouches 
because his self-starter fails to 
turn the engine over. What he 
needs is a memory-checker. Ad- 
vertising should relieve this dis- 
agreeable and unfortunate situa- 
tion, That’s what I somehow like 
about advertising—it is beginning 
to show that it can do more than 
merely exploit an article and fa- 
miliarize a. line; it can correct 
faults. It can make it easier for 
the consumer, the manufacturer, 
the merchandiser and the repair 
man. 

“When Willard advertising put 
its service man to the front and 
pleaded with motorists to go to 
the dealer and have the battery 
examined, tested and looked over 
every so often, it was a logical 
step in the right direction. Let 
the good work go on. Every bat- 
tery station repair department is a 
graveyard of human _ stupidity. 
People are killing batteries to the 
tune of thousands a month.” 


HAPPILY PHRASED WARNINGS 


The latest Columbia storage 
battery newspaper campaign, ar- 
ranged for the local dealer and 
sent to him for use at stated in- 
tervals, is a unique link in this 
chain. It has met with the ap- 
proval of the dealer because he 
is often blamed for the faults of 
the battery owner. 

In its main features, the three- 
column series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements, all heavily illus- 
trated, concentrates on the ill- 
timed practice of amateur tamper- 
ing with batteries, when they do 
not seem. to be going just right. 
It is a plea for more knowledge 
and more understanding of bat- 
teries. It is at once a warning 
and a friendly tip. 

Some of the copy gives a clear 
insight into the mission of the 
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campaign. It is written in the 
easy, almost flippant vernacular 
of the garage. 

“Let any amateur screw-driver 
give any good storage battery a 
poke in the grids—and it’s all off.” 

“Hundreds of ailing storage 
batteries brought to us are not 
sick—just tired. If thirsty, we 
give ’em a drink of distilled 
water. If hungry, we feed ’em 
up with a few amperes. If an 
operation is necessary, we don’t 
make it an autopsy.” 

“Let an amateur screw-driver 
give any good storage battery a 
poke in the grids, and good-bye 
to it. The pyramid trade-mark 
on the box says ‘keep out’ to the 
tamperer. It’s costly to have them 
exploring the insides of your 
battery.” 

“Don’t have your pocketbook 
lanced with a screw-driver. If 
your battery is hungry for a re- 
charge, or merely thirsty—don't 
mistake it for a dead one. The 
diagnosis of a Columbia expert 
will probably save you the price 
of a new battery.” 

The illustrations are of a type 
to tickle the risibilities of both the 
dealer and his trade, for they are 
keyed in a clever, good-natured 
vein, taking on the spirit of car- 
toons. 

We have, among others, the 
pocketbook that is being lanced by 
the screw-driver, the tampering 
hands of the amateur, the battery 
box, fashioned like a safe, defying 
the plug-ugly screw-driver and 
even a large character study of a 
mechanical screw-driver, tough of 
visage and surly of manner, just 
waiting for an opportunity to 
break in and do damage. 

As a rule, battery campaigns 
supplied the dealer are designed 
to sell a particular battery, first, 
last and always. A unique feature 
of the present series is the space 
it devotes to the repair depart- 
ment. 

It has been found expedient to 
call attention to the Pyramid seal 
trade-mark. Nearly all battery 
cases look alike. There is precious 
little individuality. Only a close 
observer can tell one from an- 
other, and motorists do not give 
much thought to them. This seal 
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Start Your National Publicity 
Campaign in Washington 





The reason is obvious to every 
student of present conditions. No- 
where do you reach so varied a pop- 
ulation as here at the nation’s Capital 
—grown vastly greater with its ex- 
panded responsibilities. 


In no way can you bring your 
message so completely before this 
public—a national public, remember 
—as through the Washington Star. 


To impress you with Washing- 
ton’s strategical importance is but to 
induce your investigation. Con- 
vinced of that—the Star follows as 
the logical channel—the ONLY me- 
dium required—for your publicity. 


Our Statistical Department will 
be glad to compile a digest of con- 
ditions affecting your particular 
line of merchandise upon request. 


Dhe Zoening Har 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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is stamped in a conspicuous posi- 
tion on every Columbia case. 

The psychology of the campaign 

goes further. Columbia argues 
that the less trouble a car owner 
has with his battery after he buys 
it, the less inclined he will be to 
wander afield and experiment with 
some other make. But as all bat- 
teries do need constant, unfailing 
attention, it should be expert 
doctoring. 
’ The campaign will inspire the 
repair man in every branch to 
live up to the many nice things 
said about him in the advertising. 
In the face of this praise, he 
would not be likely to give bat- 
teries superficial attention. 

Twelve large newspaper adver- 
tisements have been studiously 
prepared to safeguard the car- 
owner against his own lapses of 
judgment and of memory. It is 
as necessary to sell the idea of 
caring for your battery as to sell 
the battery itself. 

In this respect, the advertising 
is surprisingly unselfish. It will 
be a beneficial thing for all stor- 
age batteries, for all repair men 
and all motorists. 

Advertising need not always 
sell merchandise. It is equally 
successful when it puts over an 
idea or a reform that reacts on 
the goods. 

Which, in the end, may prove 
quite as mecessary as straight 
salesmanship. 


Motorcycles Fit Narrow 
Chinese Roads 


In the report that the Chinese are 
interested in American motorcycles 
there is an indication that the Chinese 
are willing to use our inventions and 
our products if the American adver- 
tisers can show them how they can be 
adapted to fit eonditions in their coun- 


try. 

The Chinese want the motorcycle, ac- 
eording to a report from an American 
consulate, because they have been shown 
that motorcycles can travel on the nar- 
row paths so peculiar to China, used by 
foot passengers and for wheelbarrows. 


Buffalo Office for Hartford 
Agency 
An office will be established in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., by the Manternach Com- 
y, advertising agency, Hartford, 
A under the management of W. A. 
Allen, secretary of the company. 


Federal Action Against Cement 
Companies 


Action against nineteen cement many. 
facturers has been taken by Attorney. 
General Palmer, as part of a campaign 
which aims to lower the present high 
prices of cement. 

A brief, in which these manufacturers 
are charged with combining for the pur. 
pee of regulating production of cement, 

oosting prices, and eliminating com 
—_— in the sale of that commodity, 
as been filed in the district of New 
Jersey. The ay H against the mane 
facturers, in that brief, was as follows: 

“Summarily stated, the said unlawful 
combination and conspiracy has resulted, 
during the period from 1915 to 1919, in 

reatly ae the production of 

ortland cement by the defendants, in 
greatly reducing the amount of such 
cement subject to future delivery by 
them at former prices, and in more than 
doubling and approximately trebling the 
prices, exclusive of aks ge received by 
the defendants and paid by the dealers, 
contractors and consumers throughout 
the Eastern States aforesaid, thus large 
ly contributing to the prevailing enor 
mous cost of necessities now imposing 
a heavy burden on the public.” 

The nineteen corporations against 
whom the action is brought are the fol- 
lowing, with the name of defendant, 
and location of mills: 

Atlas Portland Cement Co., Coplay 
and Northampton, Penn; Hudson, N. Y. 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Evans 
ville, Penn. Alpha Portland Cement 
Co., Manheim, W. Va.; Alpha, N. i 
Martin’s Creek, Penn.; Cementon, : 
Bath Portland Cement Co., Bath, Penn. 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co., Coplay and 
Saylors, Penn. Dexter Portland Cement 
Co., Nazareth, Penn. The Edison Port- 
land Cement Co., New Village, N. J. 
Giant Portland Cement Co., 
Penn.; Norfolk, Va. Glens Falls Port- 
land Cement Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hercules Cement Corp., Hercules, Penn. 
Knickerbocker Portland Cement Co, 
Hudson, N. Y. Lawrence Cement Co, 
Siegfried, Penn. Lehigh Portland Ce 
ment Co., Ormrod, West Copley, Fogels 
ville, Newcastle, Penn.; Fordwick, W. 
Va. Nazareth Portland Cement Co, 
Bath, Penn. Penn-Allen Cement Co, 
Nazareth, Penn. Pennsylvania Cement 
Co., Bath, Penn. Phoenix Portlat 
Cement Co., Nazareth, Penn. Security 
Cement and Lime Co., Seow. Md.; 
Berkeley, W. Va. Vulcanite ortland 
Cement Co., Vulcanite, N. ]. 


From Newspaper to Seed 
Business 


Arthur B. Churchill, who has bees 
sdvertising manager of the Syracust, 
N. Y., Herald, is now president and 
manager of the American Seedtape Com 
pany, Newark, N. 


Ralph Keller With Buck & 
Hammesfahr 


Ralph Keller is now with Buck & 
Hammesfahr, formerly Glen Buck, a¢- 
vertising Agency, Chicago. 
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Practical 
Merchandising 


Practical merchandising assures the maximum effect 
from advertising. It reduces sales expense and increases 
profits. 

THE HERALD AND EXAMINER MERCHANDIS- 
ING DEPARTMENT is a practical department. It. co- 
ordinates advertising and dealer distribution. 


It places the product where it is accessible to the con- 
sumer and then creates, through advertising, the demand 
that moves the product from the dealer’s shelves. 


It creates good will on the part of the dealer for the 
manufacturer and promotes dealer co-operation in the 
creation of consumer demand. 


Its methods are based on a thorough knowledge not 
only of merchandising in general, but of merchandising 
in Chicago. It knows Chicago and the Chicago Market. 
In short, it gives the manufacturer advertising plus in- 
telligent, practical, profitable service. 


If you are interested in advertising that pays the ad- 


vertiser, write for details. 
p-Dickem- 
Advertising Director. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD AND EXAMINER 


The Gateway to the Chicago Market 


saad York Office: Detroit Office: 
Room 802, the Astor Trust Building. Kresge Building. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 1739. Telephone, Cherry 6618 
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Baltimore. 


28 newsdealers—4,566 retail outlets in all. 


The approximately 800,000 people in the Baltimore buying 
territory consume chewing gum to the value of more than 
$1,000,000 annually. 

How many manufacturers are represented in this territory ? 
What are the names of their brands? What brands lead in 
distribution? What percentage of distribution have ALL 
the brands? Which are the best sellers? Are chewing gum 


sales on the increase or decrease in Baltimore? 


These facts and more—for instance the fact that one man- 


ufacturer, at least, could sell a great deal more of his pro- 


HE BALTIMORE NEWS has recently completed an investigatic 
It is interesting to note that in the City of Baltimore 
outlets for chewing gum and 92 wholesale outlets. The latter 
dealers, 16 wholesale tobacco dealers and 14 wholesale drug houses. 
gists, 1,418 confectioners, 534 cigar stores, 80% of the 2,752 retail grow 
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and retailers could get more of his 
pt a comparatively new advertiser in 
fourth P ein percenta e of distri- Since our recent advertisement on various phases 

of distribution in Baltimore requests for investi- 
fifth place one of the ol est and best gations have been coming our way faster than 
vertised’ ” gums on the market—these we could fill them—and fill them right. Re- 
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port of 37 pages especially valuable the time an and work necessary to make an in- 

pgncies and others interested in sell- and analysis such as outlined here. 

° p We have special men detailed for this work 

ums 1” timore to whom we will be glad and will take care of ALL requests just as fast 
copy HB} our limited supply upon t eir as accuracy and thoroughness will permit. 
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The First Mediums to Select in 


BRIDGEPORT 


the First City in Connecticut 
are 


The Bridgeport Post 


and 


Standard -Telegram 


Circulation greater than double that of 
all the other daily papers combined. 


Advertisers Know 


That a prosperous manufacturing popu- 
lation is invariably a generous purchaser 
of advertised products. 


Bridgeport Is Prosperous: 
Get your share of the business NOW! 


Advertise in the papers that all 
BRIDGEPORT READS. 


Foreign Representatives 


I. A. Klein John Glass 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York City Chicago 
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Co-operative Newspaper Adver- 
tising to Preserve Integrity of 


a Trade Name 


Six Linoleum Manufacturers Join Hands in Giving Publicity to a Report 
of the Federal Trade Commission 


Special Washington Correspondence 

‘6 DRETTY soft, when you can 

get Uncle Sam to provide 
you with advertising copy for a 
co-operative campaign. I shouldn’t 
wonder if the prospect whetted 
the appetites of righteous manu- 
facturers for federal  indict- 
ments of their unscrupulous 
competitors.” 

Such was the comment of a 
sacrilegious young official at 
Washington when he beheld the 
joint advertising whereby six 
leading manufacturers are pro- 
claiming the effect of the steps 
recently taken by the Federal 
Trade Commission to preserve 
the sanctity of the word “lino- 
leum.” The spectacle presents 
an example of a new type of con- 
tingency in the field of advertis- 
ing and selling. Trade rivals, 
without the prelude of forming 
any permanent organization, have 
joined hands to defeat the pur- 
poses of an intruder who they 
believe is not showing proper re- 
spect for the trade name applic- 
able broadly to the product put 
out by the varieus members of 
the alliance. 

In the case of linoleum, the 
concert of advertising action has 
enlisted the support of the fol- 
lowing firms: Armstrong Cork 
Company of Lancaster, Pa.; the 
George W. Blabon Company of 
Philadelphia; Cook’s Linoleum 
Company of Trenton, N. J.; The 
Nairn Linoleum Company of 
Kearny, N. J.; Thomas Potter, 
Sons & Co., Inc. of Puiladelphia ; 
and Joseph Wild & Company of 
New York city. Recently a na- 
tional advertiser who essayed to 
interpret the findings of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in a case 
in which a competitive interest 
was involved was disciplined by 
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the Trade body for assuming that 
its mandate had a significance 
that the Commission did not con- 
cede. It might be supposed, con- 
sequently, ¢that manufacturers in 
general would be chary of ef- 
forts to make advertising capital 
out of the findings of the Com- 
mission. However, the linoleum 
manufacturers have introduced 
the digest of an order recently 
issued by the Trade Commission 
as the backbone of their copy. 


TRADE COMMISSION SUPPLIES 
COPY 


It is set forth that the Commis- 
sion finds that the word “lino- 
leum” has a definite meaning and 
may only properly be used to de- 
scribe a floor covering composed 
of oxidized oil and gums inti- 
mately mixed with ground cork 
or wood flour, pressed on a suit- 
able fabric back. The Commis- 
sion further finds, it is set forth 
in the display copy prepared for 
newspaper use, that floor cover- 
ings made of felt paper saturated 
with asphalt, with a pattern 
painted upon the surface are not 
linoleum and must not be de- 
scribed, advertised or sold as lin- 
oleum. Incidentally interesting, 
as indicative of a new policy that 
may spread to advertisers in 
other lines, the public is invited 
to report any violation of the 
Commission’s ruling on the part 
of any store to the Federal 
Trade Commission at Washing- 
ton, D. C., or to any of the man- 
ufacturers of linoleum who have 
signed the advertisement. 

On the judgment of the out- 
sider it would seem that there is 
little danger that this co-operative 
copy put out by the linoleum 
manufacturers would irritate the 
Trade Commissioners as did the 
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trade literature of a manufac- 
turer of readi-cut houses put out 
undér somewhat similar circum- 
stances. As a matter af fact, it 
would appear that inspiration for 
even more forceful expression 
might be found in the “Report 
and Findings” and “Order To 
Cease and Desist” recently issued 
in the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission versus the Ringwalt 
Linoleum Works, Inc. 

The Trade Commission does 
not, to be sure, say much about 
the substitute names “Felt Base 
Linoleum,” “Enamelled Lino- 
leum,” “New Process Linoleum,” 
etc., with an arraignment of 
which the six regular manufac- 
turers introduce their interpreta- 
tive advertising. In the main es- 
sentials of denunciation and re- 
striction, however, the official 
documents of the Federal police- 
man fully support the no-tres- 
passing notice put out by the 
private manufacturers. For ex- 
ample, it is set forth by the 
Trade Commission that “Ring- 
walt’s Linoleum” is not made at 
all in accordance with the ex- 
pired patents granted to one 
Frederick Walton in England in 
1863 and in the United States 
in 1869 and that the firm whose 
use of the trade name is held to 
be unwarranted manufactures no 
linoleum that conforms to what 
the Commission conceives to be 
“the precise and exact meaning” 
“in technical and popular usage.” 
Deception of the public and the 
misleading of purchasers is also 
formally found by the Trade 
Commission to have resulted from 
the advertising and sale of felt 
paper product for linoleum. It 
is because of this outcome that 
the Commission issued an order 
requiring the Ringwalt concern 
not to use the word “linoleum” 
in any way to designate or de- 
scribe any floor covering not 
made in accordance with the 
Walton patent. 

Although the manufacturers 
whose advertising now seeks to 
give wide currency to the Trade 
Commission mandate, could not, 
from the nature of things, appear 
in the rdle of ‘instigators of the 
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action by the Trade Commission 
these firms or some of them have 
figured as complainants in the 
various actions taken in recent 
years before the tribunals of the 
U. S. Patent Office to preserve 
the integrity of “linoleum” as 
used in conjunction with regis- 
tered trade-marks. While the 
heading “Don’t Be Deceived” 
strikes the keynote of the cur- 
rent advertising there is g con- 
structive element in the copy in 
tribute to the toughness, wearing 
quality and sanitary advantages 
of linoleum. 





What Tractor Dealers Spend 
for Advertising 


Not long ago the Avery Company, 
manufacturers located in Peoria, IIl., 
began to wonder just how many of 
their dealers believed in advertising and 
lived up to this belief to the extent of 
investing their money in paid space. 
So they sent out a form letter to 100 
retailers, requesting information. 

To these hundred letters they re- 
ceived ninety-one replies and the re- 
sultant statistics disclosed by an ex- 
amination of the manufacturers’ books 
were illuminating in the extreme. 

Eighty-one of the ninety-one dealers 
stated that they advertised, more or 
less regularly, and the total amount of 
their expenditures for the year was 
given as $11,746.76, or approximately 
$140 each. As the retailers who be- 
lieved in advertising sold goods valued 
at $848,508.71 during the year, the per- 
centage of advertising expenses to sales 
was only 1.38 per cent. 

The average yearly sales of these 
eighty-one merchants was a little over 
$10,475 each. 

The ten dealers who did not advertise 
—one of them stated in his letter that 
he “never could see any sense to spend- 
ing good money to help support a news- 
paper”—-sold only $8,000 worth of goods 
during the year, an average of only 
$800 each. 

In other words the entire ten non- 
advertisers failed to reach the figure 
attained by the average business of 
any one of the eighty-one who believed 
in the power of the printed word. 

And the difference between $800 and 
$10,475 is-considerably more than the 
$140 which the advertising retailers 
spent to increase their business every 
year.—‘‘Retail Public Ledger.” 





Beaded Tip Family Has a 
New Member 


“B. T. Rubber Heels” is being in- 
troduced in newspaper advertising as 
“the little brother of Beaded Tip Laces,’ 
by the head of the family, the United 
Lace and Braid Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Auburn, R. I. 

















Popularizing Colored Shoes by Ad- 
vertising Harmony of Dress 





The F. Blumenthal Company Creates a Demand for the Offspring of 
Its Product 


By Helen 


URN the pages of any publi- 

cation and you will come upon 
advertisements in which some 
manufacturer directly or indi- 
rectly promotes sales for the re- 
tailer, either on goods which are 
the direct offspring of his own 
product or are only cousins two 
or three times removed. Instances 
of this are becoming more notice- 
able with each issue. 

Early in 1916 the Willamette 
Valley Prune Association of Ore- 
gon created a run on the East- 
ern restaurants for loganberry pie 
to move large stores of its ber- 
ies; the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company’s plea to “Save the 
fruit crop” is a good sales pro- 
moter for the fruiterer; manu- 
facturers of canning outfits and 
home driers have helped the fruit 
and vegetable growers and dealers 
clean up their stocks; the Fleisch- 
mann Company, as shown in a re- 
cent issue of Printers’ INK, is 
campaigning to induce the public 
to eat more bread; the Matthews 
Gravity Carrier Company indi- 
rectly advertises a talking ma- 
chine, several varieties of standard 
brand foods and a face cream; the 
Universal Motor Company plays 
up Ringling, Robinson and other 
circuses, and the Parker Rust 
Proof Company lists a variety of 
articles from stoves to spark plugs 
that have been rust proofed by its 
particular process. And so it 
goes. Manufacturers in general 
are coming to take a more vital 
and active interest in the dealer’s 
turnover. They are coming to 
see that their problem and re- 
sponsibility is not alone a question 
of the production of raw or fin- 
ished materials, but of creating 
consumer demand. 

Another concern that has stepped 
into this part of the advertising 
field with a vigorous stride is the 


F. Blumenthal Company, manu- 


A. Ballard 


facturer of the “F. B. & C.” kid- 
skin. The whole appeal is that 
women should dress their feet in 
harmony with the rest of their 
costume. It is a plea for the style 
advantage in,colored footwear, 
shoes made especially of colored 
kidskin. 


AIMS TO FOSTER RETAILER’S 
GOOD WILL 


To state its case and to help 
the retailer to sell “F. B. & C.” 
shoes in colors to match or har- 
monize with milady’s gown the 
firm opens its advertising cam- 
paign in the leading general, 
women’s, country, sport and other 
smart set periodicals in Septem- 
ber. The copy—mostly in full 
color pages—which is clever of il- 
lustration and strikes a new note 
in its subject matter appears over 
the name of the Fashion Publicity 
Company, an organization within 
the firm for the promotion of 
smart styles and for the dissemi- 
nation of style information to the 
trade and consumer. Oscar M. 
Stern, advertising manager of the 
F. Blumenthal Company, is di- 
rector of this fashion bureau. 

“We are,” said Mr. Stern, “I 
believe the only leather concern 
that has ever gone into the shoe 
industry with a definite purpose 
of catering to and of helping the 
retailer. Such a campaign as ours 
shows a broadminded viewpoint 
and a spirit of close co-operation 
with those upon whom we are 
dependent for the sale of our 
product. It shows that our in- 
terest in the matter of colored 
kidskin sales is not ended when 
we have sold a bill of goods to 
the manufacturer, but that we help 
him dispose of them to the re- 
tailer and then carry the matter 
through to the final sale to the 
individual purchaser; that we 
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stand back of our wares with our 
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whole organization and are not 
afraid to spend money generously 
for the benefit of those allied with 
us in the leather business. 

“One reason for this campaign 
now is that kidskin is more in 
demand at present than ever be- 
fore. The insatiable demands of 
war made tremendous inroads in- 
to the cattle of the world. Mil- 
lions of men had to be fed and 
fed on good red meat. And these 


rad Leather 

everyda that is not 
a sonilietbather 
Shaws See od woe Oe dee 


BROADENING THE MARKET FOR COLORED 
FOOTWEAR 


millions of men had to be shod 
with the stoutest leather boots to 
meet the most trying conditions 
underfoot, for tramps, long and 
tedious, over shell torn fields and 
rockribbed roads, and through 
sticky mud knee deep. The con- 
sumption of shoes was beyond all 
expectations. Even hob nails and 
steel heel plates withered under 
so trying a test. There were hun- 
dreds of other uses for leather, 
too—harness and saddles, officers’ 
puttees, holsters for side arms, 
hinges for shell cases, sling straps 
for rifles, and so on—items with- 
out end. Because of this the 
world finds itself face to face with 
a beef and leather shortage. To 
meet this condition- Europe has 
already restricted the killing of 
cattle under three years. 
“Although kid has always been 
used for fine footwear, calfskin 
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and side leather have been widely 


‘used for heavier and less dressy 


shoes. With the supply of these 
curtailed the demand for kidskin 
will, in all probability, far ex- 
ceed the supply.” 

“And yet with kidskin scarce 
and in greater demand than ever 
before you open a campaign tell- 
ing women the advantages of 
wearing it!” 

“Yes, because we figure that 
every time we can put a shoe on 
a woman’s foot with our F. B, 
& C. label in it we make a friend 
for the time when competition in 
materials is more active again. 
We believe that the woman who 
has learned to look for the label 
which has guaranteed her har- 
monious footwear, style, comfort, 
quality and fit will be our best 
advertisement as a dresser and as 
a colored shoe enthusiast, and 
now is the time to get her inter- 
est. We'll educate her to-day 
through advertising in her own 
favorite publications, and we'll 
continue to keep her interest in 
the same way in future, for we 
believe that is the way to sell our 
own product when greater com- 
petition begins. 

“The lifting of the restrictions 
on colors by the War Industries 
Board is another thing that has 
decided our course in this matter. 
Colors during the war were som- 


bre. Now comes the reaction. 
Women are wearing brighter 
shades. The predictions for the 


spring of 1920 are for even a 
wider range of colors than this 
season. Now that the war restric- 
tions on dyestuffs have been re- 
moved the tanners have produced 
a standard range of the seven 
shades that will be in most pop- 
ular demand. Manufacturers are 
placing heavy orders far in ad- 
vance of the normal buying period 
because the supply is inadequate. 
We believe in telling the women 
of the country about these colors 
ourselves instead of leaving them 
for the dealer to popularize. We 
have done this in a series of ad- 
vertisements in which we feature 
the present decree of fashion that 
shoes should harmonize more per- 
fectly with the gown. In fact, 
we are telling the woman that she 
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The Pulling Power 


of Pictures 


@ Eight pages of attractive, Sepia- 
tone pictures form the most beauti- 
ful and most demanded section of 


The Sunday Detroit Free Press. 


@ Pictures have a fascination unequalled by 
any other printed thing—an appeal that 
draws and holds men, women and children 
alike. Because of this the rotogravure sec- 


tion insures 1004 reader interest. 


@ Your advertising message in the roto- 
gravure section takes advantage of this pul- 
ling power of pictures. It gives the indi- 
vidual, undivided attention of every mem- 
ber of the family. It focuses family desire 
on the advertised goods and loosens the 
purse strings as no other presentation can. 
Results prove this conclusively. 


@ And the fact that The Detroit Free 
Press carries MORE ADVERTISING 
THAN ANY SUNDAY NEWSPAPER IN 
THE MIDDLE WEST is final proof 
that it completely covers the buying classes of 
Detroit and Michigan. 











Rotogravure rates and sample sections upon request. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its accomplishments” 
DETROIT, MICH. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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Prohared by The H. K. McCann Company 
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Th ere’s just the paper you want , 


“Yes,” said the printing salesman to his old friend but 
new customer “there’s just the paper you want. 


“It’s Systems Bond—a standard mill-marked sheet—and 
it meets every single point you’ve raised. 


“It’s a rag-content, loft-dried bond—dquality stuff all 
through. I’ve found it uniform every time— in texture, 
in looks, in strength. The manufacturers themselves 
produce both pulp and paper—guard every step in the 
— you can be sure every sheet is up to the 
mark. 


“The price is a business man’s price—just as right as the 
quality. And the feel, the crispness, the appearance, 
tell their own tale. 


“Don’t you think yourself that it really fills the bill? ... 
All right then—I’ll send up a complete set of sample 
sheets in the different weights, colors, and finishes, along 
with exact quotations. And I’ll mail you‘The Modern 
Manufacture of Writing Paper,’ the book the Systems 
people are distributing free through printers, and which 
I think you'll find worth while.” 

Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a comprehensive 
group of papers—a grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need—all produced under the same advantageous con- 
ditions—and including the well known Pilgrim, Tran- 
script, Atlantic and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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* The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 
at the Reasonable Price“ 
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can’t be harmoniously gowned un- 
less her shoes do blend with her 
entire costume. Dame Fashion 
has come to the assistance of the 
shoe dealer here by announcing 
that the new fall skirts will be 
shorter. Shorter skirts mean 
higher shoes and less conspicuous 
ones. And the only way for a 
woman to make her feet less con- 
spicuous is to dress them to match 
or blend. with her whole costume. 

“The reason back of the whole 
campaign in reality is to create 
a market for a wider range of 
colors in F. B. & C. kidskin. We 
purpose to tell the consumer for 
the retailer that there is a field 
mouse shade for her beaver or 
light brown gown, a dark brown 
for the street suit of that shade, 
light gray for the new Peace- 
Dove shade just coming into 
vogue, a darker gray for the many 
dresses that will harmonize with 
such a pair, champagne, even an 
exquisite shade of blue for the 
whole blue outfit that is so be- 
coming to her. In fact, we want 
her to know that there are shoes 
for every day in the week. One 
of our advertisements has been 
particularly designed to bring out 
this point. And we believe she 
will see the economy of many 
changes of footwear—another 
point which we make in our copy. 

“We take full pages in theatre 
programmes all over the country 
also, and we get out a series of 
little fashion folders on shoe 
styles called ‘Foot Notes,’ which, 
we mention in the advertisement, 
are to be had on request. These 
are also supplied in quantity to 
dealers to send out to their cus- 
tomers. These folders reproduce, 
as near as can be done on paper, 
the actual colors of the shoes 
made from our kidskin. Leading 
manufacturers are now for the 
first time putting our F. B. & C. 
label into the shoes made from 
this product. 

“What other dealer-helps are 
you offering the trade?” 

“A great variety. The whole 
scheme is not outlined yet, but 
they will be in the hands of deal- 
ers before the copy appears in 
the magazines. We are paving 


the way for them and are telling 
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manufacturers and dealers of 
the launching of the campaign in 
all of the best trade papers. Our 
advertising agents are getting out 
an extensive portfolio to go to 
dealers setting forth the whole 
proposition and showing repro- 
ductions of our magazine copy in 
colors. Then there are artistic 
plaques for the windows, or 
wherever they prefer to place 
them, with insets of our trade- 
mark, “FF. B. & C.,’ done in 
mother of pearl; a plaster cast of 
a model shoe; suggested schemes 
for window trims; whole window 
displays in colors to those who 
will use them, free; smart electros 
of color advertisements; in fact, 
every conceivable thing that will 
help him to sell F. B. & C. shoes 
in colors to the women whom we 
have, through our extensive ad- 
vertising campaign, educated to 
know the value of kid and to ask 
for it. 

“One decided help to the retailer 
is the information bureau which 
we maintain here in our offices. 
Through this bureau we give the 
retailer any information he wants 
on the question of shoes. We 
keep in touch with the different 
parts of the country and the con- 
ditions obtaining there so that we 
are able to tell the dealer in up- 
state New York or far away Ore- 
gon just what shoes are likely to 
go best in his section, as well as 
tell him the latest fashion trend 
in Paris in the footwear line. We 
can tell him market conditions, 
give information on styles, colors, 
any subject that has any connec- 
tion with the shoe business, even 
to points in good salesmanship. 
We also help the local dealer by 
using large space in rotogravure 
sections of the Sunday papers 
throughout the country. 

As director of the Fashion 
Publicity Company Mr. Stern 
sends out copy on shoe styles and 
trends for something like forty- 
seven publications. He also lec- 
tures for the F. B. & C. kid cause 
at all of the leather shoe conven- 
idea,” he said in closing, “is an 
educational campaign on style. 
in which the suggestion of a sat- 
isfying variety of. colored ‘shoes 
plays an important part.” 
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| The 
Syracuse 
Post-Standard 
is the FIRST Choice 
for 
Auto and Tire 
Advertising 








—exceeding the second seven-day 
paper by over 17,000 lines for the 
; first six months, and the other eve- 

ning paper by more than 69,000 
lines. As usual, experienced ad- 
vertisers select The Syracuse Post- 
Standard as FIRST CHOICE, 
because it has a pulling power and 
reputation that increases the busi- 
ness and prestige of the advertiser. 


Ine. 


Foreign Advertising Managers 





New York Boston 
| 250 Fifth Avenue Little Building 
Chicago Detroit 
Century Building Kresge Building 
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Courtesy Corn Products Ref. Co. 


“Sight Infl 


HESE illustrations were originally 
painted, engraved and printed with the 
knowledge that Sight Influences Taste. 


You can present a most eloquent verbal 
description, or reproduce light and shad- 
ows with half-tone illustration, but color 
fairly “makes the mouth water.” 


Our object in showing you these examples 
of our work is to give you an idea of the 


printing advertising literature. The original 
models were real food, prepared by com- 
petent cooks and sent to the artist fresh 


methods we use in planning, illustrating and 4 





nc 





THE MUNRO & BH! 








Lithographers 
& Color Printers 


416-422 WEST 33d STREET, NEW YORK 
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Courtesy Corn Products Ref. Co. 


nces laste” 


from thé kitchen. The original paintings 
were done in oil by an artist selected for 
his ability in the reproduction of subjects 
of similar character,and the engraving has 
preserved the appetizing effect. 


We will be glad to advise with you as to 
copy and plan for your book or folder, se- 
lect the artist best suited to make the illus- 
trations,and do the engraving and printing 
in colorinsuchawayas tocarry your message 
to the buying public to the best advantage. 
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RFORD COMPAN 


ADVERTISING BOOKS CATALOGS COLOR INSERTS 
FOLDERS BOOKLETS 
HANGERS CUT OUTS 

WINDOW DISPLAYS NOVELTIES COUNTER CARDS 
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Sunday in South Bend 








OUTH BEND’S only Sunday paper, 

is the News-Times. More than 

18,500 copies of this edition are dis- 

tributed. This is 1,500 more than the 

circulation of any other edition of any 
South Bend paper. 


The News-Times is the recognized atito- 
mobile medium of the territory. In July 
one hundred per cent more automobile 
advertising was printed in the News- 
Times than in any other paper. 


The News-Times thoroughly covers a 
worth-while market, with morning, 
evening and Sunday editions—17,000 
daily and 18,500 Sunday. 


It is the only newspaper in the tetritory 
maintaining a service department for co- 
operation with national advertisers. 


South Bend News-Times 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 





Foreign Representatives 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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How Mr. Stumbling-Block Can Be 
Sold on Advertising 
If He Is a Man Trained in Finance, Make Him See It as an Investment 


By A.-H. Deute 


HERE is a certain house mak- 

ing a very fine product. This 
particular company could enjoy a 
much wider reputation and un- 
doubtedly do a much larger busi- 
ness, if it would come out and 
tell people of its product. 

Three of its big men believe 
that it would be a good thing to 
go in and advertise, but there is a 
fourth member of the firm, who 
happens to be the treasurer, and 
he is opposed. His opposition is 
based on theories which people 
who advertise know are worn-out 
theories but they are strong 
enough to sway the other three 
members of the firm. 

Just when the advertising sales- 
man thinks he has_ everything 
cleared away nicely and going 
along smoothly, this fourth mem- 
ber gets his hand in and accord- 
ing to the advertising salesman, 
“muddies up the water.” 

Now that is a condition which is 
really very common among busi- 
ness houses. When one _ looks 
over the pages of magazines and 
newspapers, it would seem that al- 
most everyone is advertising. but 
when we make a list of the adver- 
tisers and then check them up 
against the long list of those who 
do not advertise, we find that 
these boys who “muddy up the 
water” are quite numerous and 
not only are they quite numerous 
but they are also very influential 
in many houses. 

We are going to assume, in this 
little article, that these gentlemen 


are in error and that their view- 
point is wrong. The problem then 
resolves itself into this: “If this 
erroneous viewpoint is really 


proving a stumbling-block to the 
development of the business, how 
may it be removed?” 

In the first place, we are going 
to try to look at this little problem 
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which is so common in the life of 
the seller of advertising through 
the means of an actual instance 
and see if, by taking one of these: 
“muddiers” and spreading him: 
out, as it were, there cannot be 
found certain elements which 
might be considered common 
ground and over which the “mud- 
dier” may best be brought into 
the proper frame of mind. 
First, let us assure ourselves 
that we are not going to permit 
ourselves to fall into the common 
habit of advertising salesmen of 
ridiculing these stumbling-blocks 
and calling them “dead ones” be- 
cause they do not share our views. 
Possibly the reason why there ex- 
ist so many of these gentlemen 
who are active in the business of 
“muddying up prospective ac- 
counts” is because so many adver- 
tising salesmen recognize them on 
sight and immediately get on the 
opposite side of the fence and un- 
dertake to make it hot for them. 


CONVINCING THE ADVERTISING 
DOUBTER 


There now exists in the office of 
quite a prominent national adver- 
tiser a man who for many years 
was an adept opponent. He suc- 
cessfully kept his firm out of 
active advertising for many years. 
To-day he is a confirmed believer 
in it. 

While advertising salesmen 
called on this particular house for 
many years and successfully sold 
everybody but this one man, he 
had sufficient influence to hold up 
the programme until finally one 
salesman came along who under- 
stood this man and sat down and 
sold him advertising. To-day he 
sees advertising through the eyes 
of a financial man and his view- 
point is interesting and illuminat- 
ing. 
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Here are the arguments which 
convinced him that advertising 
would pay the house: 

First, good will as a tangible 
asset was discussed. The sales- 
man went over the cases of a 
number of houses whose brand 
and firm name and trade-mark 
had been sold and he pointed out 
to this treasurer that there was 
such a thing as concrete valuation 
on a trade-mark. He took the 
brand of the company in question 
and put it up to him like this: 

“Your firm is about twenty 
years old. You have a trade- 
mark. What would you, as a 
business man, have paid for that 
particular trade-mark the day be- 
fore you made up your mind to 
go into this business?” 

Obviously, the financial expert 
stated that it was worth nothing 
in dollars and cents. 

“But for some twenty years you 
have been using it. Suppose an- 
other firm came along and tried to 
steal your brand. Would you 
think that if they got away with 
the theft and you sued in the 
courts and were awarded $25,000 
damages that you would be get- 
ting more than the sum to which 
you were justly entitled?” 

Again the financial 
agreed that he did not 
$25,000 would be robbery. 

“Now, then,” went on the sales- 
man, “In other words you value 
your trade-mark at not less than 
$25,000. How do you arrive at 
that valuation and how do you 
feel that that trade-mark came to 
be worth $25,000? First tell me 
this: Do you think the trade- 
mark was worth as much when 
your business was six months old 
as it is to-day?” 

The expert did not believe that 
it was worth so much then. 

The growing value of the trade- 
mark he felt came about as fol- 
lows: 

“We have been putting the 
trade-mark on thousands of pack- 
ages and it has been on the 
shelves of hundreds of mer- 
chants and people know that it 
appears on a package which has 
good stuff inside of it.” 

“In fact, then,” said the sales- 


expert 
think 
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man, “the value of your trade- 
mark has resulted from the fact 
that it has been advertised into 
the minds of consumers by con- 
stant appearance in many stores 
and has come to stand for qual- 
ity. You folks are really doing 
the very best kind of successful 
advertising in keeping the trade- 
mark where people can see it, 
and when you put good merchan- 
dise behind it you put yourself 
into position to cash in on that 
advertising. As you say your- 
self, by keeping that trade-mark 
out where people can see it, you 
have made a thing which is 
worth not less than $25,000 to 
your firm. If you sold your busi- 
ness, it is safe to say that you 
would want to get something for 
your trade-mark. If you sold out 
to-day, you would expect more 
than just the inventory value of 
the machinery and stock. You 
would expect something for 
‘good will’ and you would get 
it. But that good will is the prod- 
uct of favorable advertising. If 
you were guilty of adulteration 
and were fined for it you would 
be reaping the disadvantage 
of bad advertising. Either way 
you make it, you feel the influ- 


ence of advertising. In other 
words, you folks are advertisers 
right now.” 


And the financial expert con- 
ceded that they were, “If you 
look at it that way.” 


CONVINCED THAT HE ALREADY 
ADVERTISES 


Now the salesman came to the 
next point: “If it is true that you 
are believers in advertising, all that 
I can do is—not to convert you 
to the belief that advertising pays 
—I can merely put my medium 
before you. You believe in book- 
keeping in your office. If I had 
for sale a device which would 
make your bookkeeping system 
more efficient, you would look it 
over and if you could see its ad- 
yantages you would buy it. All | 
have is a device which will fit in 
with your present methods. You 
are right now putting out thou- 
sands of trade-marks and it is 
doing your business good. If you 
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go a step further and reproduce 
that trade-mark and put it into 
a space where thousands of peo- 
ple will read about it and then 
underneath that trade-mark, you 
tell people about what that trade- 
mark means, you are making a 
short cut to the time when many 
more people will know about your 
product and be using it. . To-day 
people who ask for your brand 
have no doubt first been told by 
somebody that it is a good brand. 
That is good advertising. Now, 
what we are suggesting is that 
you use this little efficiency de- 
vice which gets you there quicker 
and enables you to tell millions of 
people about the quality behind 
that trade-mark. You know it is 
good business to put $500 into an 
office device which will make for 
eficiency. Now, the right kind 
of advertising is just as much of 
a producer of efficiency as the 
right kind of bookkeeping ma- 
chine.” 

When he talked efficiency and 
figures and bookkeeping to this 
financial expert, the latter was 
on familiar ground and could 
see the thing in his own light. 
I know this particular person- 
age very well indeed and he 
can be instantly produced to verify 
these statements. Also, he is very 
much like all others of his type. 
These gentlemen run even more 
true to type than the average 
salesman. They are so true that 
they may best be described in the 
language of an energetic sales- 
man who said they are all “typi- 
cal types.” 


THE CLINCHING ARGUMENT 


But this particular argument 
did not convince this financial ex- 
pert. It only set him to think- 
ing. It took a lot more. An- 
other argument that appealed to 
him was this one: 

“When you pay a_ salesman 
$500 each month for salary and 
traveling expenses, you consider 
that money gone. You charge it 
to the expense side of doing 
business, don’t you?” 

This was sad and true. 

“On the other hand, if you 


knew that $10,000 put into ad- 


vertising would give you $10,000 
more in tangible “good will,” 
don’t you think it might almost 
be classed as an investment?” 

“Yes, it could, if we could be 
certain it were tangible.” 

“Well, you will find that the 
history of a good many houses 
is this way: They pay a salesman 
$500 a month to travel and he 
sells a certain amount of goods. 
They start making their brand 
more familiar to people and the 
dealers sell it just that much 
faster, so that their salesman can 
sell $10,000 worth of goods where 
he formerly sold only $5,000. 
You can see where that would 
at least be possible. For instance, 
you know certain brands of bak- 
ing powder which a man on the 
road could sell twice as fast as 
he could sell other brands. No 
doubt you could undertake to sell 
$10,000 worth of one certain 
brand of canned milk more easily 
than you could seil $5,000 worth 
of some unknown brand. In 
other words, if you were to go on 
the road, you would rather sell 
one kind of advertised milk on a 
commission of 3 per cent than 
some other kind absolutely un- 
known for 10 per cent, wouldn't 
you? It is perfectly plain that 
the advertised milk could sell 
more easily than the unadver- 
tised and you, as a _ salesman, 
would make more on 3 per cent 
on the one than 10 per cent on 
the other. 

“Going a step further, the man 
who owned the trade-mark of the 
advertised milk would be getting 
business through his salesmen for 
less money than in the case of 
the owner of the unadvertised 
brand. And as you say yourself, 
the salesman would no doubt be 
making more money at 3 per cent 
on the advertised than at 10 per 
cent on the unadvertised. So the 
salesman would be earning more 
and the house would be saving 
more. The difference could justly 
be attributed to the advertising, 
couldn’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Doesn’t that prove, then, that 
money put into advertising can 
be counted as an investment and 
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not as an expense? Doesn't it 
prove then that when you start 
advertising properly you can di- 
vert money from the expense 
side of your ledger to the invest- 
ment side? You see it plainly in 
the case of canned milk? Surely, 
the same thing holds good in your 
line. 

“House after house has found 
that going into advertising has 
simply proven the means of tak- 
ing money which formerly went 
into plain selling expense and di- 
verting it over into good-will- 
building investment.” 

“What you are trying to do 
then,” asked the advertising 
doubter, “is to prove to me that 
money we spend in advertising 
isn’t really an expense at all?” 

“That’s just it!” 

And along these lines the 
“muddier” was brought around to 
where he was shown that adver- 
tising was not an expense but an 
investment. He got to where he 
could see advertising through the 
eyes of a man who sees through 
the loops of the dollar sign. And 
it is a mighty good thing for many 
houses that this is so. The cold 
financial attitude keeps many an 
appropriation working efficiently, 
and while the average advertis- 
ing salesman loses patience, it is 
well worth his time to get the 
financial viewpoint in the firm 
cleared away properly and work- 
ing in harmony because the adver- 
tising is bound to be just that 
much more successful. 

In order to bring this little ar- 
ticle right up to the minute, I 
stopped writing it long enough 
to say to this particular man who 
held up the appropriation, “You’ve 
been signing checks for adver- 
tising bills for several years now. 
You believe in advertising. Why 
are vou strong for it?” 

“Because.” he replied. “it’s a 
short cut to bringing business to 
us. It's efficient. I'd like to go 
out and sell advertising my- 
self. JI surely could show up a 
lot of these hare-brained, imprac- 
tical fellows who work for the 
publishing houses. They may be 
pretty good advertising men but 


they aren’t business men.” 


Pyrene’s New Product 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
New York, has developed Pyrene Safety 
Cleaner, a non-inflammable material for 
cleaning -gloves, shoes, clothing, etc. 
Preparations are being made to place 
the cleaner on the market in four and 
eight-ounce bottles for household use 
and quart cans for industrial purposes, 

A preliminary announcement of the 
new cleaner has been sent to the com 
pany’s stockholders, who may get a 
sample on request. Stockholders are re- 
quested to mention the new article to 
their druggists, grocers and auto acces 
sory dealers and get them to order a 
stock, “thus helping to increase the sale 
and distribution.” 


Hunter Watkins Promoted 


Hunter Watkins, who for some years 
has been automobile editor of the 
Ledger, Birmingham, Ala., has been 
made assistant to J. A. Martin, vice 
president and general advertising man- 
ager, and will have direct charge of the 
advertising staff. 

Julian Schwarz, who has been enga 
in automobile advertising work in Bir- 
mingham, and who was recently dis 
charged from the army, succeeds Mr. 
Watkins as automobile editor 


Atlanta Publishing House 
Sold 


The Publisher’s Press, Atlanta, Ga. 
has been sold to T. FE Lyon and Piatt 
Young by J. Edwin Kerr. Mr. Young 
was previously connected with the Rob 
ert L. Stillson Company and the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company. of New York. 

r. Lyon has been in the printing 
business in Atlanta for twenty-one 
years. 


Represent Corn Belt Dailies 
in East 
The Corn Belt Farm Dailies, com 


prising the Daily Drovers Journal, Chi- 
cago; Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas 


City; Daily Drovers Journal- tockm 
Omaha, and National Live Stock Re 
porter, East St. Louis, Il, have ap 


Paul W. and Guy F. Minnick, 
New York, as eastern representatives. 


a re . . 

Christian Herald” Election 

Wallace Patterson, of Patterson & 
Soule, Chicago. Western managers of 
the Christion Herald. has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
ihat publication. 


McCord’s New Position With 
J. Roland Kay Co. 

P. A. McCord, head of the J. Roland 

Kay Company copy department at New 

York, has been transferred to headquar- 


ters at Chicago to become foreign trad 
counsellor. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


9, FFECTIVE September 1, 1919, the ST LOUIS 
®/“ WEEKLY GLOBE-DEMOCRAT will bar 





all objectionable medical advertising. 

It will also refuse all advertising of any class 
which is misleading or extravagant in its language, 
or objectionable to good taste in typographical ap- 


pearance. 


In addition each issue will carry the 


following guarantee: 


“The Weekly Globe-Democrat believes that it prints only the 
advertisements of reliable firms or persons. We therefore 
gladly make every effort to adjust .or our paid subscribers any 
loss due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any advertisement 
in this issue. We will not, however, attempt to settle essen- 
tially minor claims or disputes between subscribers and respon- 


sible advertisers. 


Requests for investigations must be made 


within thirty days after purchase and you must have mentioned 
the Weekly Globe-Democrat when writing the advertiser.” 





Are you interested in 
national advertising as it 


applies to sma!!-town mer- 
chandising conditions? If 
Ss. you should see TEAM- 
WoOeK. our illustrated 


magazine; read each i 
sue by more than 7,800 
Merchants and 560 co- 
operating small-town pub- 


sales story for both deal- 
er and manufacturer.” 


name to our complimen- 
tary mail list? 








lishers. It is described | 
by a great national ad- | 
vertiser as the “‘livest | 


Shall we add your | 











— 


If you wish to know how to reach 
the rich farm field tributary to St. 
Louis, most effectively and most eco-— 
nomically, write for our booklet: 
“PROOFS THAT FARMERS 
READ THE WEEKLY GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT.” | It is a compilation 
of letters from leading advertisers who 
use our columns. It is nothing but 
Evidence. 


Weekly Globe-Memocrat 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Canadians as 
Consumers of 
Newspapers 





Northcliffe himself—perhaps the greatest 
publisher of Newspapers in the world—ex- 
pressed astonishment that a certain Canadian 
city of less than 500,000 population could 
maintain in prosperity SIX DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


That is an indication of the penchant that 
Canadians have for Newspaper reading. i 


The Newspapers of Canada offer the ideal 
medium for the manufacturer who would cul- 
| tivate the Canadian field through advertising. 
| They are strategically located in every centre 
| of population. 


They radiate from these centres to the rural 
districts, to the farming and mining country 
—they have both city and rural circulation. 





They have the “dealer influence” that is an 
integral part of every medium having claims 
for advertising consideration. 





The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 




















& 
Prepared by Smith, ‘Denne & Moore, Ltd., Advertising Agency, Toronto & Montreal 
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The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 








The following list of Newspapers, from 
Nova Scotia to British Columbia, furnish an 
unbroken chain of mediums which enables 


you to place your advertising in two-thirds 
of the worth-while homes of Canada. 


These papers are not in any way connected. 


Each is local and intimate in its appeal—each 


is subscribed to and read on its own indi- 


vidual merits. 


City 
Halifax 
St. John 
Montreal 
Quebec 
Ottawa 


London 


If you now have a limited distribu- 
tion of your goods in Canada, ad- 
vertise now in these papers, and 
you will surely and quickly vital- 
ize the demand for your goods, and 


stimulate your sales. 


U. S. appropriation will do it. 


Popu- 
lation 
53,000 
55,000 
750,000 
100,000 
101,795 


60,000 


Paper 
Herald & Mail 
Standard 
Telegraph & 

Times 
Gazette 
Star 
Telegraph 
Le Soleil 
Citizen - 
Journal Dailies 
Advertiser 
Free Press 


City 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Calgary 
Edmonton 


Vancouver 


Victoria 





Popu- 
lation 
525,000 


225,000 
26,105 
21,054 
56,302 
53,794 

120,000 


45,000 





10% of your 


Paper 
Globe 
Mail & 

Empire 
Free Press 
Tribune 
Leader 
Phoenix 
Herald 
Bulletin 
Sa 

rovince 
Sun 
Colonist 
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American 
Rights in Germany Not 
Impaired 


[HE State Department in 
Washington has issued an an- 
nouncement concerning the status 
of American concerns having in- 
terests in industrial property in 
Germany, detailing methods by 
which American-owned patents 
and trade-marks may be restored. 
The official synopsis: of this an- 
nouncement is as follows: 

1. The general system of indus- 
trial property rights as it existed 
before the war is restored insofar 
as suspended by the war, except 
in the special cases hereafter 
noted, 

2. American-owned industrial 
property rights in Germany (and 
the other signatory countries) 
which has become invalid by rea- 
son of failure to pay annual taxes, 
or meet any formal requirements, 
may be revalidated. 

3. Failure to “work” in Germany 
(and the other signatory coun- 
tries) during the war is waived as 
a cause of forfeiture of industrial 
property rights, and further this 
period in which foreign working 
of inventions, etc., is not compul- 
sory is extended to two years after 
the war. 

4. Americans who were pre- 
vented by the war from patenting 
their inventions, registering their 
trade-marks, etc., in Germany (or 
other signatory countries) may do 
so now. 

5. Measures taken during the 
war by the United States by way 
of licensing or liquidating German 
patents are recognized as valid and 
remain effective. 

6. The right of the United 
States to impose conditions on 
German-owned industrial property 
if in future the national defense 
or public interest should require 
it is reserved by the United States 
and recognized by Germany. 

7. The liability of the United 
States or those acting for it for 
infringements incident to the 
prosecution of the war is waived 
bv Germany for itself and its na- 
tionals. 


INK 


8. License contract rights and 
rights of Americans to sue for in- 
fringements committed during the 
war by Germany or Germans are 
not surrendered by the treaty. 


Airplane Overcomes Shipping 
Delays 


On August 14 the first aerial mail was 
delivered aboard a transatlantic liner, the 
“Adriatic.” The success of the achieve- 
ment can be credited to an ingenious 
releasing device which is said to ensure 
safe delivery of the mail bag in the most 
adverse weather conditions. The exper- 
iment, which may be put into general 
operation, was undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Post Office Department. 

The real advantage to the shipper 
comes through the fact that this enables 
the ship to take on cargo up to the last 
moment before sailing and then receive 
the completed manifests by airplane de- 
livery long after it has sailed. Fully 
eghteen hours can be thus saved to 
transatlantic liners, is the prediction of 
David Lindsay, of the White Star Line, 
who announced that steamship companies 
would adopt the scheme for delivery of 
ships’ manifests after the ship has left 
port. 


" ° - = 
Curtis Pub. Co. Enjoined - 
The Federal Trade Commission has 

permanently enjoined the Curtis Pub 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, from en- 
forcing provisions of “exclusive clause” 
contracts now outstanding with 447 peri- 
odical and newspaper dealers throughout 
the United States which provide that 
these dealers shall not handle competing 
periodicals without the written consent 
of the Curtis company. 

The commission likewise ordered the 
Curtis company not to enter into such 
“contracts, agreements or understand- 
ings” in the future, finding that they 
constitute an unfair method of competr 
tion in restraint of trade and were in 
violation of the Federal Trade Commis 
sion and Clayton anti-trust acts. 


Automobile Account for Rex 
W. Wadham 


The Rochester Motors Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., having secured the 
manufacturing and selling rights of the 
Duesenberg autcmobi'e motor, ha: put 
the advertising acount in the hands of 
Rex W. Wadman, Inc., New York. Copy 
will appear in trade papers throughout 
the present year. National mediums will 
be used next year, according to present 
plans. 


Police Recruits Through Poster 
Advertising 

Poster advertising, similar to that 9 
the army and navy recruiting servic 
will be employed by the police depa 
ment of Detroit in order to increase,t 
membership of that department. — 
































That friend of yours who selects 
a six dollar cravat with the same 
degree of nonchalance that he would 
a ten cent collar button is not ex- 


travagant all the time. It is more 
than likely that occasionally he 
dusts his own boots of a morning, or 
lunches on a hot chocolate and 
wafer at noon. Most men are practi- 
cal. Rich or poor, economy is in our 
system, either latent or developed. 


A housewife may be Mrs. O’Flaherty, 
who is adept at family washing, or 
Mrs. Jones - Jones, who is adept at 
bridge and high handskakes. In 
either case fundamental needs exist, 
and judgment is used in making 


a purchase. 


Our children have to be fed and 
clothed, and maybe pampered. Our 
men too, and our women also. Life 
is one demand after another. To 




















some of us home is a peg on which 


to hang our hat—to some of us 
nothing but a castle would answer 
the purpose. You cannot isolate 
desire in America. We all want 
something all of the time— either 
a luxury or an essential. Where dis- 
crimination is practiced, whether 
the reader be rich or poor — where 
750,000 real persons live real lives — 
that is the logical market to cover. 
It is this market that The Quality 
Group dominates and to which it 
carries the story of your product. 


Two and two make four. They al- 
ways have made four. There has 
always been exactly one answer. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CENTURY MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE WORLD'S WORK 


Only 914% Duplication 
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A Retailer Tries Out “Non-Com- 


mercial ” 


Advertising 


Sales Soared When Prices Were Soft-Pedaled 


Hew important is the question 
of mentioning price in the ad- 
vertising copy? Is the advertising 
' which does not, in any sense, dis- 
cuss business but merely tells some 
fundamental fact of confidence, as 
effective as the ordinary kind 
of advertising which comes out 
frankly to sell goods? 


friendship, that both the Blue and 
the Gray were going forth to a 
new war, with them old differ- 
ences forgotten. Everybody in 
Johnstown had to get together, 
that government by the people 
should not perish from the earth, 
said the double-page spread. This 





Is there something 
more important in 
buying goods than the 
mere price factor, and 
do people respond to 
an appeal about some- 
thing outside of price? 
These questions in 
advertising have faced 
many a manufacturer, 
and by the same token 
a great many manu- 
facturers may be in- 
terested in knowing 
how one retailer has 
solved them to his 
own satisfaction. 

Out in Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, Frank 
R. Geis, of the Geis 
Store, selling furni- 
ture, in answering 
these questions by 
practical application, 
has come across some 
truths which are of 
interest to all men 
who advertise. In the 


blow and 
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case of the Geis store, 
non-commercial ad- 
vertising which Mr. 
Geis has found pays him, has 
been sort of an evolution. His 
store is a twenty-five year in- 
stitution, which went along in an 
even sort of way until about Jan- 
uary, 1917, when some alterations 
were begun and’ an additional 
building was built. On Memorial 
Day, 1918, the first piece of non- 
business copy was run. It started 
off with a good little poem about 
the Blue and the Gray, a brief re- 
sumé of the fact that hatred and 


misunderstanding had merged into 
121 


ADVERTISING FOR THE CITY’S UPBUILDING WHICH 


LIKEWISE BUILDS BUSINESS 


first advertising took so well that 
a minister in one of the English 
Lutheran churches in Johnstown 
arose before his congregation and 
told them that he could not better 
express his spirit of the day than 
by reading the advertisement, told 
them whose advertisement it was 
and then read it. From that day 
on, the Geis store has consistently 
employed large space holiday ad- 
vertisements which in no sense at- 
tempt to sell goods but merely ex- 
pressed the spirit of the day. 
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Mr. Geis said to a representative 
of Printers’ INK: ’ 

“We have often been asked, 
‘Does this type of advertising 
pay?’ In answer, we counter with 
other questions: ‘Does it pay to 
have the greater portion of the 
community reading your advertis- 
ing? Does it pay when women by 
the hundreds have come in and ie- 
peatedly told us that they read our 
advertising before turning to any 
of the news in the paper?’” 

This non-commercial advertising 
leaving out any question of price 
led naturally to the housing cam- 
paign run by the Geis store which 
has been unusual and profitable. 
Mr. Geis got the idea that he could 
sell the fundamentals behind his 
merchandise instead of selling it 
on the price basis alone, There 
was a lot of doubt and confusion 
surrounding the housing problem, 
and Mr. Geis instead of coming 
out with the ordinary small box in 
his large space urging people to 
buy houses, wrote some real copy 
with the idea of selling the idea of 
a house to the possible purchasers. 

“Don’t you remember Bill 
Jones?” says one advertisement. 
“Bill moved to Akron. He 
couldn’t find decent living quarters 
here, and then there’s Sam Smith 
who went to Canton and Tom 
Brown who went to Detroit.” 

“Think of the homes that might 
have been,” said one advertisement. 

It is, of course, true that a fur- 
niture store is more or less of a 
home-making institution, but the 
Geis advertisements mentioned 
that fact very seldom. They 
merely sold the idea of home and 
what it meant to a community and 
individual. Listen to this copy, 
part of a double page spread: 


“Johnstown is to have homes. 

“The little smiling cottage! 
Where at eve 

He meets his rosy children at 
the door. 

““New homes of contentment— 


when toil is o’er and twilight 
shadows fall. New homes in the 
open places with green grass and 
colorful flowers—peaceful homes 
and happy. They are coming! 
The new homes are to have living 
rooms, with deep cushioned chairs, 
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chummy davenports, mellow toned 
lamps, and window hangings of 
good cheer. These new homes are 
to be the rallying places of family 
affection. They are to breathe an 
atmosphere of love. They will in- 
fluence the whole community for 
brighter and broader living,” 

Very different from the average 
furniture store advertisement say- 
ing that their prices for furniture 
are “less than elsewhere,” you will 
ge and yet they pull and pull 

ig. 

“More houses are coming for 
the family that has been crowded 
into two rooms in someone clse’s 
house, for the travel-weary soldier 
boy who will marry and settle 
down, for the foreigners we are 
now Americanizing, for the thou- 
sands in whom. the desiie for a 
home of their own constautly 
stirred. Perched on the hilltops, 
hugging the sunny slopes, nestling 
in the valleys—the new houses are 
coming. The ring of the pick, the 
sound of the carpenter’s hammer, 
the buzz of his saw will resound 
in every part of the greater city.” 

This was the ninth of a series of 
advertisements to give the idea to 
Johnstown that homes were an ab- 
solute necessity for the community. 

It is unusual copy, coming close 
to the realms of real literature yet 
never over the heads of the ‘real 
home folks Geis was trying to 
reach. That big element in get 
ting people together, civic pride 
was not forgotten. One of the 
* page advertisements started 
off : 


“Johnstown can—Akron did it 
Some believe that homes can be 
built and finances so arranged that 
they can be sold on easy terms. 
Others say the burden is too great. 
In the face of all this, none will 
stop to realize that Akron did it, 
is doing it to-day.” 

A short resumé followed of 
what Akron was doing and an ap- 
peal made to the Johnstown peo- 
ple to do likewise. 

“Why not in Johnstown? The 
housing of our citizens is not only 
possible but easy. Greater Johns- 
town can and should have thou- 
sands of new homes for the work- 
ers and their families.” 

In each case the advertisement 
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was signed, “The Geis Store.” No 
address and no mention of prices. 

Mr. Geis enjoys his work, which 
is perhaps one reason why the ad- 
vertising sounds so sincere. He 
says “On top of the financial bene- 
fits that accrue to a store which 
sets out to advise, enthuse and 
serve a community in a broad 
sense of service is the undoubted 
pleasure of writing copy that is 
different. For in this type of ad- 
vertising, there is no necessity for 
overstating. One can be truthful 
even to the point of understate- 
ment. Advertising is only as ef- 
fective as its method of expres- 
sion. If it is misdirected it is 
wasted. Newspaper 
must meet two tests: 

“], It must secure the attention 
of the advertising public. 

“2. It must hold that attention 
entirely through the advertise- 
ments to the end in advertisement 
after advertisement and week after 
week. 

“If printed salesmanship cannot 
meet these two tests, it is not 
worth printing. We had been 
urged many times, to put a little 
box in our advertising advocating 
the building of new homes. We 
realized however, that somebody 
would start building homes and 
would have to soon. Why not, 
then, devote a series of ads to 
home building? The knowledge 
that we were playing a winning 
game and homes must come and 
new homes would benefit the furn- 
iture business, the new kind of 
copy would be read because of its 
novelty and universality of appeal 
influenced us also. Then. too, we 
knew that having read the series 
of home building advertisements 
people would read all of our other 
advertisements. In other words. 
our regular message would get 
over more strongly. and our store 
as a home making institution 
would get a name for public spirit- 
edness and courage which would 
help in many ways. 

“In connection with the first 
full-page ad, every contractor, 
architect, designer, real estate 


dealer, and lumberman received a 
Personal letter acquainting him 
with our plans, and reminding 

that we, out of our purse, 


advertising 
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were carrying the message to the 
public at large. Response was 
most gratifying. Comments were 
many and favorable, The presi- 
dent of the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany finally came out and said 
that they had a comprehensive 
plan looking to the ownership and 
rental of homes by working men, 
which would include an appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000 to encourage 
home building, with loans up to 
90 per cent of the value of house 
and lot, running for a period of 
twelve years at five per cent inter- 
est. Individuals followed suit and 
the home building started.” 

On the day following the Cam- 
bria announcement, the last adver- 
tisement of the Geis series ap- 
peared. It was a double-page 
spread. On one page was a re- 
sume of the announcement, on the 
other a frank message from the 
store to those people who would 
under the new plan be enabled to 
own their own homes—an oppor- 
tunity which had been created in 
part by the store’s advertising. 
Advertising fundamentals, the 
spirit behind a store or a corpor- 
ation marks a new trend in mer- 
chandising. 

Many men lack faith in its ulti- 
mate rewards. 

In the number of instances re- 
ported by Printers’ INK this type 
of advertising has proved. bene- 
ficial to the men with courage who 
employed it. 

Putting a corporate character 
on paper, selling a service or a” 
idea seems often to take the adver- 
tiser out of the rut of price com- 
petition. 





W. A. Warner Dies 


W. A. Warner, for many years di 
rector and sales manager of the Ameri 
can Lithographic Company, died sud 
denly in Boston, on August 14, follow- 
ing an operation. Mr. Warner was 
sixty-five years of age and had been a 
prominent figure in the lithographic in- 
dustry for over thirty years. During 
the war, he co-operated closely with the 
Government in producing pictorial pub- 
licity for the Liberty Loan and other 
campaigns, and was to a marked degree 
instrumental in securing their success. 

Mr. Warner is survived by his wife. 
a son and a daughter. Private funeral 
services will be held at his late resi- 
dence in Northampton, Mass., on Sun- 
day, August 17. 





Protection of Catalogue Rights in 
Foreign Trade 


American Manufacturers Should Register Catalogues Abroad to Safe. 
guard Trade-Mark Rights 


By S. C. Lambert 


HE soundness and compara- 

tive economy of the catalogue 
plan of selling abroad are so un- 
questioned that numerous con- 
cerns are taking steps to protect 
their catalogue in the countries 
where they sell just the same as 
they would protect their trade- 
marked products by proper regis- 
tration. Butler Brothers, for in- 
stance, have recently registered 
the name of their catalogue, “Our 
Drummer,” in various South and 
Central American countries where 
they sell goods. Other prominent 
concerns are taking steps to. do 
the same thing. 

The protection of a catalogue 
name or of a firm name is impor- 
tant in foreign business, as repre- 
senting a valuable selling asset. 
But such registration of a cata- 
logue name protects the firm only 
against a possible competitor using 
a catalogue of the same name. 
the catalogue contains trade- 
marked brands, there still is a 
danger which the firm should 
guard against carefully. 

Every American manufacturer 
or jobber who sells goods in for- 
eign countries knows that his 
trade-mark rights may be pirated 
in those countries where the right 
of registration is given the first 
applicant. Many a firm has ad- 
vertised its goods for export trade 
only to find that here and there 
it had no right to sell them simply 
because somebody had jumped in 
and obtained exclusive rights to 
its trade-mark. Its goods were 
effectually barred from the coun- 
tries where such registration was 
obtained. All it could do was to 
make terms with the person ob- 
taining the trade-mark or market 
its goods under another name— 
an expensive proposition in either 
case. 

The selling agents of some firms 


have actually gone to jail in cer 


tain South American countries be- 
cause they committed the crime of 
selling their company’s goods un- 
der their company’s own trade- 
mark. In Argentina, the penalty 
for misusing a trade-mark is a fine 
of from $20 to $500 and a jail 
sentence ranging all the way from 
a month to a year. Additional 
money will not be accepted in lieu 
of serving the jail sentence, 

These conditions have become 
rather commonly known through 
the unpleasant experiences of ex- 
porters or their agents. But it is 
not generally known that prac- 
tically the same conditions apply 
in the case of a catalogue. 


EVERY MARK SHOULD BE REGISTERED 


A manufacturer has no right 
to send his catalogue into a num- 
ber of countries if somebody else 
has registered in, those countries 
any of the trade-marks the cata- 
logue contains. 

Suppose a jobber or manufac- 
turer would send into a country a 
catalogue containing several trade- 
marked lines. Some enterprising 
sales agent there gets hold of the 
catalogue and registers some of 
the trade-marks as his own. That 
not only deprives the manufac- 
turer of the right to sell the goods 
under that name but it makes the 
entire catalogue illegal. When 
the next issue of the catalogue 
comes along it may contain only 
one trade-marked brand that thus 
has been pirated. But according 
to law the whole issue must be 
thrown out. 

Recently Printers’ InK_ spoke. 
of a plan made by the IIlinois 
Manufacturers’ Association to put 
out a composite export catalogue 
containing the products of a num- 
ber of makers. Such a catalogue 
naturally would contain a_ 
number of trade-marked items. 
If one of these trade-marks was 
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Test No. 4—Wéith Pop and Tear 
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BOND must have strength; otherwise 
it isnotabond. Generally speaking, 
paper made of 100% sulphite Jacksthis 

essential. BASIC BOND, thoughallsulphite, 
is the exception. It is strong,—incredibly 
strong for a sheet of this nature. In fact it 
compares favorably for strength with many 
bonds containing very considerable per- 
centages of rag pulp. 

Tearasheetof BASIC BOND. Observethe 
long fibers. Note how firmly knit they are. 
Subject BASIC BOND tothepoptest. No,— 
weprefernot totell you what the machine will 
register. Wemightarouseyourdoubtinstead 
of yourconfidence. Buttryitforyourself and 
make a corresponding test with the Sulphite 
Bond sheet that you hadthoughtthestrongest. 
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Concerning the Constructive 


Policy of Finding Artists 


N the art, as well as in the editorial department, Street 

& Smith take a very genuine pride in the long line of 
contributors whom they discovered and helped along to 
fame. For it has always been a tradition among artists 
that this fiction group is the market where merit is bought 
and reputations made. 


The fiction we print is scarcely more interesting than 
some of the true tales we might tell with world famous 
artists as the heroes and heroines: of one young mediocre 
marine painter who took our advice and made his fortune 
in Wild Western subjects instead; of a certain pair and the 
ludicrous compensation they commanded for their work before 
we introduced them to success and fabulous prices; of a hun- 
dred incidents to illustrate our policy-constructive, originative 
and never merely imitative. For instance, we were the first to 
put out a Victory Cover (December 7th, 1918 issue Popular 
Magazine). 

Cover Artists take a natural pride in the finished product— 
the magazine as it appears on the newsstands. The exceptionally 
high calibre of our reproductions is one reason why they like 
to see their work on Street & Smith Magazine covers. 

Here are a few of the cover artists and illustrators whom 
we discovered or employed early in their careers, and many of 
whom still continue to submit their best work to us: 


C. W. Ashley Gordan A. Grant Hy Mayer 
L. M. Arthurs Phillip R. Goodwin Neysa McMein 
Howard Chandler’ Archie Gunn Power 4 
Christy Dan Sayre Groesbeck Chas. Russell 
F. Earle Christ Henr utt Lester Neainh 
W. Haskell Coffin The Kinneys Henry Reuterdahl 
Harrison Fisher Alonzo Kimball F. W. Read 
Anton Otto Fischer Hamilton King Ray Rohn 
Warren B. Davis a Vv. E. Kline Penrhyn Stanlaws 
Weber-Ditzler w ey poenear Herbert Stitt 
W. Herbert Dunton a Leig! F. C. Schoonover 
Harvey T. Dunn Leyendecker Geo. R. Tobin 
Douglas Duer A. & Learned C. L. Thrasher 
Jomes Montgomery J. Foster Lincoln Clarence F. Under- 
F, X. Leyendecker wood 
C. "Kan Gilbert Albert Levering N. C. Wyeth 
Robt. A. Graef C. D. Williams 


The Circulation of: the STREET & SMITH 
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DVERTISERS who’ 
take pleasure in the 
means as well as the extent, 

of their achievements are invited 
to consider the similar policy as ap- f 
plied to every phase of Street & eee 


Smith publications. {—— an 
‘ rerey 
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Magazine, People’s Favorite Magazine, 
Smith’s Magazine, The Popular Magazine, 
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Publishers of Ainslee’s, Detective Story i =. 
Top-Notch Magazine, Picture-Play. | 


79-89 Seventh Avenue 
New York 
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Members A. B. C. 
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the property of another the book 
could not be circulated. 

Thus the law regarding cata- 
logues works a double hardship 
because through it the pirating of 
a single trade-mark can keep a 
manufacturer from selling his 
whole line. 

The moral is obvious. Every 
trade-mark in a catalogue should 
be registered as well as the name 
of the catalogue itself. 

There is another angle to the 
foreign protection proposition that 
also should get the careful atten- 
tion of the manufacturer or job- 
ber who does a foreign business. 
This is the matter of safeguard- 
ing the firm name. If the firm 
sells only a few items that can 
be covered by trade-marks, all 
well and good. But if its sys- 
tem of selling should be such as 
to make its firm name an asset, 
as in the case of Butler Brothers 
or Montgomery Ward & Co., then 
the name of the company should 
be protected. 

There is nothing in the world 
to prevent a company in South 
America from doing business un- 
der the name of Butler Brothers 
or Montgomery Ward & Company. 
Such attempts could not be made 
in this country because the op- 
posing firm could be dealt with 
under the provisions of the law 


against unfair competition. Get 
outside of the United States, 
however, and the name is the 


property of anybody who wants it 
unless he is forestalled through 
proper registration. 

The name of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. is worth more millions of 
dollars than any one business con- 
cern could get together. Mr. Sears 
is dead. Mr. Roebuck long since 
has retired. But the name goes 
on because of its incalculable ad- 
vertising value. Anybody in a 
foreign country with goods to 
sell can do business under the 
name of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Probably Sears would not care 
except in a sentimental way for it 
does not do export business. How- 
ever, this shows the possibilities 
of the situation. : / 

Getting foreign business is one 
thing. 

Protecting it is another. 
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Business School at Syracuse 
University 


A school of business administration 
will be established at Syracuse Univer. 
sity with the opening of the fall term ig 
September. The course will include jp. 
struction in salesmanship, credits, go. 
counting, banking, advertising, business 
law, business and industrial 
ment, foreign trade, commercial 
ing, insurance, journalism, public ser. 
vice and secretarial science. 

The school will be under the super. 
vision of Dean Henry A. Peck, of the 
College of Liberal Arts, and Prof. J, 
Herman Wharton, the latter being act- 
ing director, under appointment from 
Chancellor Day. 

There will be two four-year courses 
offered. A general business course and 
a secretarial science course of four years 
may be pursued for a degree of bache- 
lor of science in business. 


W. A. Jones With Western 
Advertising Agency 

_ W. A. Jones, who has been advertis- 

ing manager of the La Crosse Tractor 


Company, La Crosse, Wis., is now with 
the Western Advertising Agency, Racine, 


is. 

Mr. Jones has been a member of the 
editorial and advertising departments of 
the Weekly Implement Trade Journal, 
now the Implement and Tractor Trade 
Journal, Kansas City. He has also been 
secretary of the Iowa Implement Deal- 
ers’ Association. 





Burnett to Advertise New 
Motor Car 


Leo N. Burnett has resigned from the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, where he 
was in charge of advertising, to become 
connected with D. McCall White, former 
view gronitent in charge of engineering, 
and E. C. Howard, former general sales 
manager of the Cadillac Company, who 
are preparing to manufacture a new caf. 
Mr. Burnett will be advertising manager 
of the new concern. 


Babson Has Advertising De 
partment 


The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., has formed an 
advertising department distinct from 
its sales department, which has handled 
such work in the past. ‘ 

S. L. Sholley, formerly with Davis 
& Armstrong, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
been made manager of this new depart- 
ment, which was first started by P. F. 
Bryant. 


Biltwell Campaign by Powers- 

’ House Co. 

The Powers-House Company, Cleve 
land, is using. page and quarter-page 1m 
sertions in Ohio newspapers for the Bilt- 
well Tire & Rubber Company, © ° 
ron, Ohio. 
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Where and How 


—not to spend one’s publicity 
funds is quite as important as 
the know-how of doing it right. 


An experience in the handling 
of many millions of dollars has 
taught us many things. 


This experience is at the service 
of a limited number of accounts, 
providing after investigation it 
should appear we could be of 
mutual value. . 


Liberty Advertising Agency, Inc. 
149 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS INCORPORATED 


COOPERATING WITH 
The Advanced Agricultural Publishing 


EL CAMPO INTERNACIONAL 


O CAMPO ILUSTRADO 





THE FIELD ILLUSTRATED 





G. HOWARD DAVISON 
WM. PIERSON HAMILTON 


ROBERT SCOVILLE 





WALTER A. JOHNSON 
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Secretary and Treasurer 


FOUNDERS AND STOCKHOLDERS 


THEODORE N. VAIL 
Honorary Chairman 


ROBERT SCOVILLE 


F. Lornror Amgs, 


Lucy Wiis Bascocx, Massachusetts 
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A. Vicror Barnes, 
Joun A. Bett, Jr., 
Joun McE. Bowman, 
Brig. Gen. J. A. BucHanan, 
Watson H. Butter, 


Cuester W. CuHarin, 
Hues J. Cuisnoitm, 


Witiiam I. Cocks, 
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under the supervision of largely thesme staff. “ 
farm magazine of America—in wih 800 ad 
35,000 lines of advertising per i Leadin; 
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subject of agriculture and 
@ No other magazine reaches 9 
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Fretp subscription list represents 
powers in America. 
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James C. Cocarte, New York 
L. C. Converse, New York 
J. N. Conyneuam, Pennsylvania 
A. B. Coox, Montana 


Tuos, De Wirt Cuyter, Pennsylvania 


G. Howarp Davison, New York 
Manvitte F. Detano, Massachusetts 
Penpteton Dun ey, New York 
T. Coreman Dupont, Delaware 
Wma. Dupont, Delaware 


Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 


R. Haynes Dutton, 
Rosr. A. Farrparan, 


Mrs. J. S. Fry, New York 
Orro Gramm, Wyoming 
Davipv M. Gooprics, New York 
R. G. Harnes, Cuba 
Wm. Pierson Hamritton, New York 
Joun Henry Hammonp, New York 
O. H. Hanson, Wisconsin 
MitcuHect Harrison, Virginia 
H. G. Hasxett, Delaware 
Dr. G. C. Hovenron, New York 
Samuet Insvutt, Illinois 
Mrs. Heren H. Jenxins, New York 
Watter A. JoHNson, New York 
Samuet Kaptan, New York 
A. J. Knotuin, Idaho 
Witiram Lirtraver, New York 
Frank ©. Lowpen, Illinois 
V. Everir Macy, New York 
R. V. Marrinpace, Virginia 
AmBROsE Mone LL, New York 
Witiiam H. Moore, New York 
Wa. P. Murray, Ohio 
Cuas A. Oris, Ohio 
Witiiam Orts, Colorado 
F. L. Pitman, Texas 
J. W. Porter, .. . Pennsylvania 
Cuas. O. Rosrnson, Illinois 
Orvitte C. Sanzorn, New York 
F. S. Sanpaccer, New York 
Mortimer L. Scuirr, New York 
Grant B. ScuHtey, New York 
Ropert Scovitte, New York 
Miriam SENER, Pennsylvania 
Joun SHERWIN, Ohio 
Joun A. Spoor, Illinois 
Louis E. Sropparp, Connecticut 
E. T. Storessury, Pennsylvania 
G. F. Suvzpercer, New York 
E.invu B. Tart, Vermont 
Cot. E. H. Taytor, Jr., Kentucky 
Invinc K. Taytor, New York 
W. B. Tay or, Tennessee 
ArtHur TuRNBULL, New York 
Tueo. N. Vait, New York 
R. C. VANDERBILT, New York 
J. H. Wane, Ohio 
J. W. Wapsworts, Jr., New York 
Henry L. Warpwe.t, New York 
J. Griswotp Wess, New York 
E. B. Wuite, Virginia 
Josserpn E, Wipener, Pennsylvania 
Howarp WILLETs, New York 
Tuos E. Witson, Illinois 
S. Sruarr WINa, New York 
WituiaM ZeIGLER, Jr., New York 
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Let The Hartford Times 


demonstrate what its 
36,000 three-cent cir- 


culation can do for YOU — 


in the very best section of 
Connecticut—the readi- 
est ready money field 
in the broad land. 


Hartford alone bought 
over $130,000,000 
in LIBERTY BONDS 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


























The Power and Responsibility of 
Our Banks 


Can Bring Capital and Labor Together by Educating the People and 
Enlisting Their Co-operation 


By William T. Mullally 


[Eprrorrat Note: In Printers’ Inx, 
many articles have appeared showing 
that advertising offers a common 
ground for understanding between capi- 
tal and labor, and that advertising has 
many fundmentals in common with the 
labor movement demands. 

In the following article from the 
Bankers’ Magazine, Mr. Mullally, presi- 
dent of Maclay & Mullally, Inc., shows 
that the bank also can serve in this im- 
portant work. He also points out that 
in order to serve at this time to the 
best advantage, banks must advertise 
and explain to their communities the 
service the bank can offer and the rea- 
son for its existence. Advertising rep- 
resentatives all over the country could 
find in Mr. Mullally’s article many 
points of suggestion and inspiration.] 


NEVER before in history have 
the banks of the world wielded 
greater power or faced a bigger 
responsibility than they do to-day. 

In the United States there are 
about 30,000 banks, forty-six per 
cent of which are in t6wns of 
1,000 population and less than sev- 
enty-six per cent in towns of less 
than 5,000. 

When we analyze these figures 
the responsibility of banking in- 
stitutions in this country is at once 
apparent and the present time 
seems unique for a stupendous 
educational campaign to teach the 
people the proper functions of a 
bank as applied to their own in- 
dividual requirements. 

Only in this way is it possible 
to enlist the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion which is growing more and 
more necessary all the time. 

From the standpoint of the 
“man on the street” the great 
service which can be rendered by 
a bank to its customers is by no 
means fully appreciated. 

It is realized, of course, that 


ks are to a certain extent indis-. 


pensable and that the fundamental 
reason for their existence is to 
facilitate the exchange of goods, 
to safeguard money and valuables 
and to further the business of the 


country by serving the bigger pe 
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ple in their financial dealings. 

But there is little general con- 
ception of the great power which 
they wield and the mighty services 
which they can render. 

A thought which should be kept 
uppermost in mind now is that 
more people are interested in fi- 
nance and securities than ever be- 
fore. The floating of our great 
Liberty Loans and the placing of 
twenty-two billions of dollars’ 
worth of securities in the hands 
of 30,000,000 people has of neces- 
sity thrown many, who never had 
previous dealings with banks, into 
close contact with them. 

Our banks have enjoyed a pe- 
riod of unprecedented prosperity 
as a result of the war. This much 
is known, but the exact reasons 
why and how are more or less cf 
a mystery to the average man, He 
is interested, however, and would 
like to be informed. 

Before the war the greater pro- 
portion of the people was more or 
less indifferent to banking meth- 
ods. There were only about 350,- 
000 investors at that time, and the 
smaller man had little to do with 
banking institutions. 

One of the chief reasons for 
this was that little inducement was 
ever held out to him to become a 
depositor. Checking accounts 
were not encouraged unless a sub- 
stantial, amount was always kept 
on deposit, and the man of mod- 
erate means saw no particular rea- 
son why he should keep the bulk 
of his funds “tied up.” 

Even to-day it is necessary for 
such an individual to save, what 
appears to him, a_ considerable 
amount of money in order to actu- 
ally open an account with any 
bank of recognized standing. 

Small accounts are not solicited 
by the larger institutions and the 
man with moderate means and a 
limited banking knowledge hesi- 
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tates to entrust his money with 
the smaller concerns. 

In the opinion of the writer one 
of the fundamental necessities of 
the hour is adequate banking fa- 
cilities for the man with limited 
capital but steady income. 

Given encouragement and a 
start by some of the really influ- 
ential banks, evidences accumulate 
to show that by educational and 
constructive service these institu- 
tions could in time teach such de- 
positors that a bank exists for 
them and can help them in in- 
numerable ways. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the results obtained would 
show that such action was fully 
justified. 

As matters stand now the man 
with moderate means, while appre- 
ciating the necessity of banks, be- 
lieves that they are maintained 
not so much for his benefit as for 
the benefit of the wealthier ele- 
ment—the man with capital. 

Reconciled more or less to this 
idea in the past he is, however, 
beginning to think more now and 
wants to know why he cannot en- 
joy the banking facilities ob- 
tained by others. 

He recalls that even his small 
funds were earnestly sought when 
money was needed for Liberty 
Bonds, and having. made his con- 
tributions he is taking a greater 
interest in financial affairs than 
ever before. 

Our banks must not overlook 
the fact that democracy has won 
the greatest victory in history on 
the battlefields of Europe. Autoc- 
racy has received its deathblow 
abroad and the voice of the peo- 
ple is growing louder all the time. 

Socialism has received an impe- 
tus never before thought possible 
and in countries where the heel 
of oppression was for centuries 
upon the neck of the people, the 
sudden air of freedom has intoxi- 
cated the working classes and vent 
has been given to every known 
form of excess. 

In many cases the first institu- 
tions to be pillaged were the banks 
which were known to be the de- 
posit vaults of the wealthy. It is 
provable that attention would not 
have been directed so readily to 
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banks if the people had had an jy. 
terest in them. 

What is true of the revolution. 
torn countries in Europe in this 
respect has a measure of signif. 
cance here. The principle op 
which our labor unions are foynd. 
ed, namely, that the laborer js 
worthy of his hire, is correct, | 
is only on account of the j 
rance of their leaders that the 
unions go far afield in endeavor. 
ing to obtain their rights. 

f capital would properly serve 
the individual laborer through th 
banks so that the money of th 
laboring man would intermingle in 
the bank with the money of capi- 
talist, a sympathy between capital 
and labor would result which 
would in turn lead to right think- 
ing and proper arbitration instead 
of violence and strikes. 

It is against the new principles 
of democracy that there should be 
a bank for the rich and another 
bank for the poor. 

The searchlight of publicity 
must be turned on our financial 
institutions. The people must be 
taught to use our banks and in 
doing so be shown that they are 
serving their own best interests. 

They must seek advice from the 
banks themselves on their financial 
affairs and such advice should be 
willingly given. They must learn 
more about America’s great insti- 
tutions. 3 

Their business, starting im a 
small way, must be as eagerly 
sought as were their limited 
funds in our Liberty and Victory 
Loans. 

The banks themselves face the 
great responsibility of educating 
the people and thereby consolidat- 
ing their own position with the 
masses. s 

Let this be accomplished 
through the advertising columns 
of our great press. Let the bank- 
er explain to the people in his 
community in clear terse English 
that although a bank exists, like 
every other institution, to 
money, still he recognizes the 
value of human energy and 5 
willing to conserve that energy to 
aid each man in preserving 
savings and increasing his 
ciency. 
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" The Magazine of Wall Street, who 
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| be and discover* just how good an advertis- 
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*As a matter of fact it's a 
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New Homes for Employees to 
. Stabilize Production 


American Woolen Company’s Plan for Workers’ Homies 


HE problems of distribution 

and sales have had to be in 
many instances put aside for the 
pressing question of production in 
which labor is so important an 
element. Throughout New Eng- 
land the large concerns are think- 
ing and acting on plans which will 
make for more stability in making 
the product. 

It is realiged that the man who 
owns or is @mying for a home that 
belongs to him is a better citi- 
zen and a better workman. The 
American Woolen Company after 
considering the various methods 
now in use announced on August 
12 its plan designed to encourage 
the workers in the mills to become 
home owners. A séparate com- 
pany, the Homestead Association, 
Inc., with offices in Boston was or- 
ganized for the purpose, and will 
proceed to the erection in groups 
near the various mills of modern 
one-family houses to be sold to 
employees on mortgage at cost. 
The assistance to workers of this 
new company will not be con- 
fined to those who move into 
houses designed and constructed 
by the association, but will apply 
also to those who build their own 
houses after their own plans, and 
to those who wish to buy the 
houses for which they are now 
paying rent. The assistance ap- 
plies to all employees who were 
with the company on or before 
June 16, 1919, and to all who have 
policies under the company’s in- 
surance arrangement. Precedence 
is given the workers of longest 
term of employment. At the of- 
fices of the Homestead Associa- 
tion a representative of PrinTERS’ 
InK was told that the plans for 
buying in large units and con- 
structing a number of houses at 
one time would make it far 
cheaper for the individual em- 
ployee to buy through the associa- 
tion. 


Plans for the houses, which will 
be only of the one-family 
will be drawn by leading Ney 
England architects. It is planned 
that each house shall be attractive 
in design and arrangement with 
approximately 4,500 feet of 
planted and carefully graded yard, 
electric light, modern plumbing 
and house fittings. The terms of 
sale are somewhat similar to the 
Midvale plan, described in these 
pages a short time ago. A mini- 
mum deposit of five per cent of 
the total cost is required to show 
the good faith of the purchaser. 
The remainder of the purchase 
price will be carried as mortgage 
by the Homestead Association, 
Inc., at four and one-half per cent. 
Monthly payments of approxi- 
mately the rental for similar 
houses will be required, and after 
interest on the mortgage, insur- 
ance and taxes are deducted the 
remainder will be applied against 
the reduction of the mortgage. 


SEEKS TO KEEP ITS MEN 


If a home-builder leaves the 
employ of the American Woolen 
Company, he is required to find a 
new mortgagee in place of the 
Homestead Association. An un- 
due amount of abuse of the prop- 
erty will require the owner to 
tranfer his mortgage. A warranty 
deed is given each purchaser ac- 
cording to the terms of agree- 
ment made between the company 
and the purchaser at the time of 
sale. 

The American Woolen plan is 
thus seen to be exceedingly simple 
in its application, with a string at- 
tached to the individual employee 
in his continuity of employment 
with the company, for upon his 
failure to find a new mortgagee 
upon his leaving the compaty, 
the Homestead Association in the 
language of the statement “would 
be obliged to foreclose.” As 
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LEADERSHIP 
PROVEN— 


Largest Circulation—350,138 copies net paid 
(A. B. C.) 


First in the field First issued December,1910. 
The Pioneer by a two year 
start. 


Growth Acceptance Circulation has grown three 
times as fast as its nearest 


contemporary. 

Strength Under same management 
and editorial control since 
first issue. 

Appeal To the American Public 


who attend Motion Pictures 


daily, 13,000,000 strong. 


MOTION.PICTVRE. 


MAGAZINE 


DUNCAN A. DOBIE, Jr. 
Director of Advertising 


By Publishers of : 
Motion Picture Classic 
Shadowland 
Western Manager Eastern Manager New England Manager 
ARCHER A. KING, Inc. RUFUS FRENCH, Inc. METZ B. HAYES 
Peoples Gas Building 1133 Broadway Little Building 
Chicago, I) New York Besten, Mass. 
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OPEN LETTER TO JULIUS ROSENWALD 





My DEAR Mr. RosENWALD :— 


In an interview with a representative of “Printers’ 
Ink” you said 


“Any way you fix it, there is delay and some 
inconvenience to be encountered in buying from 
a Mail Order house. To be successful in the 
highest sense the mail order concern must over- 
come this handicap.” 


The Indexograph machine illustrated on the oppo- 
site page, Mr. Rosenwald, will not eliminate this in- 
convenience for Sears-Roebuck & Co. but it will help 
greatly to overcome this handicap. 


Ask Mr. Rosenbaum of the National Cloak & Suit 
Co., Mr. French of Charles William Stores Co.. 
Mr. Burnett of Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., Mr. 
Coleman of T. Eaton Co., Ltd., what success they 
have had in eliminating this delay with the Belknap 
System. 


These gentlemen have probably spent a million 
dollars for Belknap addressing equipment to over- 
come this very handicap you speak of. 


Shouldn’t this mean something to you, Mr. Rosen- 
wald? 


Cordially yours, 


RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
BELKNAP SYSTEM 


Mr. Julius Rosenwald, Pres., 
Sears-Roebuck & Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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THE National Cloak and Suit Com- 
pany use 156 of these machines on 


a list of 4,000,000 Mail Order Buyers. 


THE INDEXOGRAPH 


Other Indexograph Users 
Chas. William Stores Internal Revenue Service 
T. Eaton and Co., Ltd. Hamilton Garment Co. 
Baird North Co. Jason Weiler Co. 
Robert Simpson and Co., Ltd. Stix Baer and Fuller Co. 


RAPID ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 


BELKNAP SYSTEM 
32-46 West 23rd St., through to 22nd St. New York City 
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345 Buildings 


Were under construction in 
Dayton in July, 1919. This is 


an increase of 234 per cent over 


July, 1918. 


In Dayton and Springfield more peo- 
ple are building and buying their own 
homes than ever before. 


Home owners are good citizens— 
good citizens want good things— 
good things are known to be the 
things advertised. 


Logically, if your product is good, 
you can sell it in Dayton and Spring- 
field with good advertising. 


News League papers are read by 90 per cent of 
the people of Dayton and Springfield. 


Members A. B. C.—to which reference is 
made for circulation data. All Dayton and 
Springfield papers are members of the 
Bureau. 


News League of Ohio 


Dayton, Ohio 


New York—I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower. 
Chicago—JOHN GLASS, Peoples Gas Building. 
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every new plan announced by a 
manufacturing company is de- 
signed to stabilize production and 
increase morale, it would seem 
highly important that the lan- 
guage of the presentation as well 
as its spirit be far removed from 
any possible charge of paternal- 
ism. As in the case of every bonus, 
profit-sharing, or representation 
idea, the matter of homes for em- 
ployees is a sales proposition, with 
the mental attitude of the worker 
the point upon which the plan suc- 
ceeds or fails. 

Is it not possible in every large 
concern in this day of suspicion 
and unrest for the advertising de- 
partment to translate the directors’ 
plans into salable form? It is be- 
lieved that a great deal more good 
could be accomplished if the ad- 
vertising departments helped, and 
that most of the plans which work 
best are started from the bottom 
up instead of from the top down. 


Wilson & Co. 
Entirely Out of Grocery 
Business 








5 pe has been a great deal 
of talk to the effect that a nice 
piece of camouflage has been prac- 
ticed in regard to the sale of the 
grocery manufacturing plants of 
Wilson & Co., to Austin, Nichols 
& Co. It has been declared by 
several presumably authoritative 
sources that the actual facts in the 
case were that the Wilson com- 
pany bought out the Austin-Nich- 
ols firm. Some foundation for 
the latter statement was seen in 
the fact that the president of 
Austin, Nichols & Co. had been 
made chairman of the board and 
that the sales manager of Wilson 
& Co. had been made president of 
Austin, Nichols & Co. 

Thomas E. Wilson, president of 
Wilson & Co., was asked by 
Painters’ INK regarding the truth 
of these assertions. Mr. Wilson 
declared that his company had not 
absorbed the wholesale grocery 
business of Austin, Nichols & Co. 
He insisted that Wilson & Co. had 
sold its grocery manufacturing 
plants to the Austin-Nichols firm 
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The 
HALL-MARK 
of 
QUALITY 


SKED why he used 

such liberal space 

in ‘‘PuNncn’’ to advertise 

his high-class goods, one 

prominent advertiser re- 
plied: 


“Because the appearance 
of my announcement in 
its pages is in itself 
A HALL-MARK 
OF QUALITY 
for my goods.” 


Is the ““Puncn” hall-mark 
of quality on YOUR goods? 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 





















TENUS 
PENCILS 


The Largest Selling Quality Pencil 


in the Worl: 


HERE’S a VENUS 

for every part of 

your advertising 
plant..... for the hasty 
memos of executives, 
the rapid work of copy 
writers, the rough 
drawings and finished pencil 
sketches of artists, and the use 
ot the stenographic and book- 
keeping staff. 


EACH PERFECT 
FOR ITS PURPOSE 


For Executive use 
Try B and HB 
For Copy Writers 
Try 5B and 4B 
For Stenographers 
Try 3B and 2B 
For Bookkeepers 
Try F to 2H 


Artists will need the whole 17 degrees— 

6B softest to 9H hardest. 

VENUS Pencils always make for quicker, 

easier, better work—comfort and 

Economy combined. 

At all stationers and stores 
throughout the world 

American Lead Pencil Co. 

205 Fifth Ave., New York 

and Loudon, Clapton, Eng. 


















17 black 
3 copying 
degrees 
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! for cash and that Wilson & Co. 
was not interested directly or jn. 
directly in that concern. 

Mr. Wilson said that the thou 
sand individual stockholders of 
Austin, Nichols & Co. and like 
wise of Wilson & Co. have the 
right to invest their personal 
funds in a limited amount of the 
stock of the new company, which 
will be entirely separate and inde- 
pendent of Wilson & Co. 

“This action,” said Mr. Wilson, 
“was taken by our firm in good 
faith to eliminate the grocery 
lines from the packing business,” 

It would seem from Mr. Wil- 
son’s statement that a new com- 
pany has been formed composed 
of stockholders in both concerns, 
and while there is no actual or- 
ganic connection with Wilson & 
Co. some of the stock is owned by 
Wilson & Co. stockholders. 

At the advertising agency of the 
William H. Rankin Co., where 
Wilson & Co.’s advertising is 
handled, it was said that Wilson 
& Co. had discontinued its adver- 
tising of the grocery lines but 
would continue advertising meat 
products. 





Here’s a High-Brow Grocery 


New Yorx, August 8, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The -Schoolmaster’s lecture to the 
banks where clothes only are recog- 
nized as depositors was to the point, 
but I snickered right out in school 
when you said no grocery store dared 
assume an attitude which would cause 
would-be patrons to go elsewhere. I 
wish you would drop into a certain 
fashionable grocery at Broadway and 
Street some day and ask for two 
pounds of sugar. Scorn doesn’t 
to express the attitude of any one of 4 
dozen clerks employed there. ¢ 

I was openly incredulous the first time 
members of my family told me it too 
good clothes and a big order to gain 
satisfactory service there. An experr 
ment quickly convinced me to the con- 
trary. Perhaps this store is the ex- 
ception to your rule—if it is, it 8 4 
dandy. An Humate Puri. 


Larrowe Milling Co. Adver- 
tising Campaign 

The Larrowe Milling Company, De- 

troit, is undertaking a farm paper ad- 

vertising campaign of its product, Larro- 

feed for dairy cows, through Brooke, 

Smith & French, Inc., Detroit, adverts 
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Mr. Ralph Keller, 
well known creator 
of good advertising, . 
and for ten years a 
dynamic force in the 
craft, is now an im- 
portant member of 
our organization. 








Buck & Hammesfahr 
Advertising 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis 
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Market insarance must parallel the grow- 
manufacturer's permanent investment 

in new plants and equipment. Otherwise, 
the for the product will not 


Build Markets When 
You Build Factories 














express itself forcibly enough to promise 
anticipated dividends. 

Advertising. properly planned and utilized, 
1s the outstanding econemical aid in opening 
and intensifying new, rich markets. Adver- 
tising is market insurance. We welcome 
consultation—our experience bears directly 
on this subject. 


MALLORY, MITCHELL & FAUST 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Security Building, Chicago 


Telephone Pranktin 1677 











‘ae viewpoints and arguments 

| advanced in our advertisements 

\ appearing in Chicago newspapers have 
brought forth considerable interest 
and comment by publishers as well 
as advertisers. 


Your request for a series 
of our advertisements will 
be granted with pleasure. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


ERNEST I. MITCHELL (Incorporated) PAUL E. FAUST 
President Secretary and Treasurer 


Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Security Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1904 
Members of the 


American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


meseroanM eres 
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Form Letters 


Creating Reader Attention for 


Through the 


First Paragraph 


HéW the ‘Rhodes Metallic Packing Company Harnessed a Dollar Bill to 
the Job of Getting a Hearing 


By Harrison 
IRST — get their attention. 
Make them read what you have 
to say. 


It is perhaps literally true that 
millions of form letters have not 
done this—and it was not because 
they did not have a real message 
for the addressee. Seldom, if 
ever, is it enough merely to select 
a mailing list of high quality, 
every name on which represents 
a really live prospect. That is 
exceedingly important, of course— 
when it can be done. But that 
does not insure the writer that his 
hand-picked addressees, at least 
very many of them, are going to 
give his letter more than a fleet- 
ing glance—according to the well 
nigh universal experience of those 
who go after business direct by 
mail. 

First, make ’em read—make ’em 
really read from “Dear Sir” to 
“Yours truly.” That’s a good 
tule; a very good rule. But we all 
agree that nearly every business 
man carries a hickory chip on his 
shoulder every time an unsolicited 
selling letter opens up to the task 
of getting him to read it. That 
is the first and perhaps the hard- 
est requirement in writing form 
letters. Unless the writer meets 
that requirement, no matter how 
well he meets all the others, a 
sizable quantity of paper and ink 
and labor and overhead expense 
—anywhere from two to fifteen 
cents and up—are entered on the 
debit side of his firm’s ledger. 

en it comes to figuring up 
total losses on letters that are 
not read, the writer of form let- 
ters may be pardoned if, like 
R. P. Bennett, vice-president of 
the Rhodes Metallic Packing Co., 
of Shreveport, La., he takes a 





good deal of risk in his effort to 
145 


McJohnston 


“make ‘em read” 
to say. 

Attached to the top of a form 
letter was a crisp new one dollar 
bill. And here’s the letter that 
took advantage of the kind of in- 
terest nearly every human being 
these days attaches to pieces of 
paper which Uncle Sam guaran- 
tees to be payable on demand in 
gold coin: 


what he has 


Ruopes Merariic Pacxine Co., Inc. 
Sureveport, Louisiana. 

This is real money! Feel it, smell it, 
test it any way you like,—then read the 
rest of this letter! 

Benjamin Disraeli, England’s great 
statesman, once said, “As a rule, the 
most successful man in life is the man 
having the most information,” and first- 
hand information is what gets the 
money. 

You know to a penny what your 
product costs—Raw Material plus Labor 
plus Overhead plus Interest. You know 
what your power costs per horsepower 
per week—but do you know in detail 
what factors enter into this cost? 

Put on your hat, go out into your 
power plant, and get first-hand informa- 
tion. You will find Labor, Fuel, Lubri- 
cating Oil, Overhead on Equipment and 
last, but not least, that little joker in 
the stuffing box, Piston Rod Packing. 

Rod Packing is one of the candies, 
yet one of the most expensive items you 
have. You pay money to get it, you 
pay money for your engineer’s time to 
install it, you buy fuel and lubricating 
oil to overcome the friction it causes. 
If it is of poor quality, it shortens the 
life of your equipment, and runs up de- 
preciation and repair costs. Worst of 
all,—its uncertainty threatens expensive 
emergency shut-downs, and the loss of 
valuable working time. 

You are looking for any idea or help 
that will reduce the cost of your power. 
The enclosed One Dollar Bill represents 
the saving per week per 100 horsepower 
that can be effected in your power plant 
by the installation of Rhodes Metallic 
Packing. 

e can save you money (1) in the 
first cost of Packing when figured on 
a yearly basis; (2) in Labor, for each 
set of Rhodes Metallic Packing is 
Guaranteed to give one year’s service, 
thus saving the Labor required when 
packing must be often replaced; (3) 
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ETHEL G. HOYLE 
Miss Hoyle -is a 


member of this organi- 
zation because she is a 
designer with a keen 
sense of the decorative 
possibilities of black and 
white, with particular 
reference to Period Or- 


nament. 

She understands how to 
cull the characteristic es- 
sentials from the best ex- 
amples of any period and 
apply them to the problem 
in hand with appropriate 
adaptation and good taste. 

Because of intelligent at- 
tention to “the little things 
that tell,” as well as a 
thorough understanding of 
the fundamentals of adver- 
tising art, the discriminat- 
ing among agencies and ad- 
vertisers are relying more 
and more on the service 
rendered by these studios. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counsel In Art 
95 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone Madison Square 511 




















in Fuel and Lubricating Oj 
metal-to-metal surface on the 
duces less friction than an 
known packing combination; 
Depreciation and Repair, 
Rhodes Packing, made of Parg 
and specially alloyed Packing 
polishes the rod, keeps it in 
condition, and absorbs the 
vibration in every engine 
sure, thus protecting your 

Now fill in the enclosed 
Piston Rod Diameter, 
Diameter, and Stuffing-box 
several of the more difficult 
to pack in your plant. Pin 
to it, and return to us in the 
envelope. We then show you, 
lars and Cents, the saving effected, 

Yours very truly 
R. P. Bennett, Vice-President, 

P. S.—Remember, if we cannot shor 
you a saving in real money, we get » 
consideration. 


Ps = 8 
Ts TE 


Enclosed with this letter was 
first and foremost, the aforemen- 
tioned dollar bill, fresh and bright 
—the kind that stays in the wal- 
let the longest. Then there was 
the quotation blank, carefully tab 
ulated and made as easy as pos 
sible to fill out as requested. A fit 
tle booklet, a testimonial letter or 
two and a stamped return e- 
velope completed the enclosures, 

This letter was sent to a care 
fully picked list of manufacturers 
and others who run steam power 
plants with engines and other 
parts which require packing a 
several points. And the list was 
taken from the recent reports of 
a credit-rating agency. The let- 
ters were sent by first-class reg- 
istered mail. Registration helped 
get the letter direct to the “dig- 
fellow” whom it was intended to 
reach. If this man’s name was 
not on the mailing list, and the 
letter had to be addressed to the 
firm name, the return of the reg 
istration card by the postoffice 
gave the writer the name of the 
man who signed for the letter; 
and this man, in nearly all cases, 
would be the one whom 
Rhodes company wanted to read 
the letter. His name could bk 
used in the follow-ups. Mr. Ben- 
nett kept an accurate record 
of returns. Did he lose a wad of 
one dollar bills? Think clear 
through this somewhat umigue 
plan and you will probably say 
“No,” although it does, look, 
the face of it, somewhat dubious. 
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$20,000 paid for 
yearling Hereford 
Bull by Progres- 
sive Farmer sub- 
scriber. 





Sold 43 hogs for 
x average of 


Plantation, 








$20,000 for Bulls 
$10,000 for Boars 


T requires more money to start a real livestock 

farm than it does to commence many a busi- 

ness. Pure-bred cattle are costly. Barns and 
silos and other equipment make the investment 
heavy. Last year a Progressive Farmer subscriber 
and livestock advertiser went out to Nebraska and 
paid $20,000 for a yearling Hereford bull. 


A Tennessee Breeder paid $10,500 for a yearling 
Duroc Boar and an average of more than $1,500 
each for fifteen sows. 


Yes—the South is-prosperous. You want to sell 
them? Well—these farmers advertise to sell their 
stock. They can check results instantly. Here is 
their opinion. 


During 1918 the Progressive Farmer carried more 
than four times as much of their livestock adver- 
tising as both of the other large Southern farm 
papers combined. 





Home Office, Birmingham, Alabama 


Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn, Dallas, Tex. 
BR. B. Farris, Director of Advertising 
708 Kesner Bidg., Chicago, IIL 


Watiace C. RICHARDSON, Ine 
Eastern Representative, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 


STANDARD Farm Papers, INO. 
Western Representative, 
Conway, Bidg., 
Chicago. Ii. 
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Times-Union 














ALBANY, N.Y. 


Surpasses All Previous Records 


Its Twenty-five Years Leadership 
Grows Stronger Each Succeeding Year 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
The circulation of The Times-Union 
in the City of Albany, is larger than 


the combined city circulation of the 
three other Albany dailies. 


Summary of Display Advertising 


January Ist to July Ist, 1919 
Local Foreign Total 


The Times-Union 124,965 inches 73,792 inches 198,757 inches 


Second Paper . . 92,268 “ 27,704 “ 119,972 “ 
Third Paper. . . 66,116 “ 38590 “ 104,706 
Fourth Paper . . 26829 “ 11,299 “ 38,128 “ 


With a total of 423,435 inches published by the first three papers The 
Times-Union carried 198,757 inches, or 25,000 inches less than the com- 
bined total of the second and third papers. 


The second paper carried more Local but less Foreign Display than the 
third paper. 


Classified Advertising 


During the first six months period of 1919, the ° 
four Albany papers carried 190,564 classified 
advertisements, of this total number The 


Times-Union published 76,398 or over 40%. 


The Times-Union, Albany, N.Y. 
MARTIN H. GLYNN, Publisher 


NEW YORK—225 Fifth Ave. 


Verree and Conklin cHicaco —28 E. Jackson Bird. 
INC. DETROIT —11 Lafayette Bivd. 


Represented by 
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for 90 per cent of the dollar bills 
eventually came back, either in 
response to this first letter or in 
response to one of six follow-ups 
which were mailed thirty days 
apart. About one-third of the re- 
turned dollars came in without any 
comment; one-third of them came 

ck with a statement that the 
writer was not interested at pres- 
ent or would take up the matter 
later on; and the other one-third 
complimented the company on its 
style of advertising. Ten per 
cent of the returns came in. with 
the specifications that were re- 
quested; and about 3 per cent 
with bona fide orders. Mr. Ben- 
nett also finds that when a sales- 
man follows up this first letter 
within sixty days, he will sell to 
about one out of three of his calls. 
If no response comes in from 
the first letter, quoted above, the 
game is to get back the dollar. 
A typical illustration of the fol- 
low-up letters used in_ this 
xchievement follows: 


Good Morning: 

We sent you several days ago a let- 
ter with a crisp new dollar bill attached 
thereto telling you about Rhodes Metal- 
lic Packing. 

We asked for a reply. 

_ This is a reminder that we are wait- 
ing for your answer, as you have no 
doubt pigeon-holed the letter or for- 
gotten about it. 

A stamped addressed envelope was en- 
closed in the letter for your use. Use 
it while you think about it. 


These follow-ups are also sent 
to those who reply, but do not re- 
turn the dollar nor send speci- 
fications. 

To those who return the dollar, 


pbut do not send in specifications, 


the first follow-up is this: 


Gentlemen: 


This morning the postman brought us 
the Dollar Bill we sent you a few days 
ago, and I want to thank you for your 
courteous attention to my letter. 

Courtesy is a thing sometimes over- 
looked in the rush a aio business, 

M NEY, or the man who knows 

to save it, usually gets attention. 

8 Our proposition—to save you 
Money on your Power-Bill, " 

Consider this actual case. The Louisi- 
ama State Farm, at Angola, Louisiana, 


has a 1,000 HP’ Corliss en 
tee WITHOUT A LOAD, with Fi. 
an Packing, its indicated HP. was 


We installed Rhodes Metallic 
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But “No” is the correct answer— 








Ask for 
Booklet D 


A. C. TRUE, Ph.D., 
Director States Relations 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
has written a fascinating 
resume of the _ progress 
achieved by the County Ag- 
ricultural Agent Movement, 
during the first five years. 


To make this invaluable in- 
formation readily available 
for agricultural advertisers, 
we have reprinted the article 
in pamphlet form for free 
distribution. 


Every business man interested 
in the advancement of Ameri- 
can agriculture, will be in- 
formed and entertained by 
reading this little booklet. 


“The Farm Paper With a Mission” 


merican 
Farming 


Duane W. Gaytorp, Publisher 
Josern C. Hyatt, Adv. Mor. 


Chicago 


Paul W. and Guy F. Minnick, 
East’n Reps., 303 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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Advertising 
Writer Wanted 


Somewhere, in a small agency, 
outside of New York is the 
man we want. He is young, 
somewhat under thirty, and 
single. He has a creative mind 
and knows how to present a 
selling story in national publica- 
tions. But he isn’t above put- 
ting his best into trade-paper 
advertising. He is a pretty 
good layout man and knows 
enough of printing and kindred 
things to design booklets and 
other mailing pieces of beauty, 
character and force. 


This man has had a hand in 
most of the activities of that 
small agency and has had to 
supply himself with all-around 
advertising knowledge, so he’s 
a digger and a student, with his 
feet on the ground and his eyes 
on the future. He isn’t a spe- 
cialist; but can gather his own 
data and put it in text form for 
automobiles or groceries. 


We have an opportunity for the 
man whom this description fits, 
in a happy business family, and 
inviting surroundings. If you 
seem to be indicated, write us 
in detail, covering age, habits, 
training and accomplishment. 
Please be sure to name the sal- 
ary you expect and send a few 
samples of. your work, which 
will be returned when they have 
served their purpose. We usu- 
ally work seven hours a day— 
and on occasion, ten. On Sat- 
urdays we close at twelve the 
year round. Location, New 
York City. Address C. S., 


Box 135, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Packing. Same engine, same 
without a load, its indicated i a 
62.81, practically 10 HP. less frictign 
load with Rhodes Metallic than with 
Fibrous Packing. 

In other words, it cost 10 HP. mop 
to turn that engine over when us: 
Fibrous Packing than when using 
Rhodes Metallic—10 HP. that cog 
Fuel, Labor, Money to develop. 

10 HP. is ONE PER CENT of 1,000 
HP. What is 1 per cent of your tot! 
steam power bill? Would saving the 
amount interest you? 

All we want is a chance to show 
we can save this money for you, Pu 
the three simple measurements we ask 
for—Piston Rod Diameter, Stuffing Box 
Diameter and Stuffing Box Depth of 
several openings in your plant that take 
ene—on the enclosed quotation 

lank, return it to us, and by retum 
mail we can show you definitely hoy 
we can save you money. 

ours very truly 
R. P. Bennett, Vice President, 


P. S.—Remember, we GUARAN 
Rhodes Metallic Packing to Ot 
FULL YEAR’S SERVICE. Does 
freedom from packing blow-outs, and 
freedom from time lost in frequent re 
packing appeal to you? Especially when 
you can be free from worry about your 
Packing, and save money at the same 
time? 


As soon as specifications come 
in, the packing is made up to meet 
them and is shipped to the pros- 
pective customer, prepaid. The 
following letter is sent at the time 
of shipment: 


Gentlemen: 


The specifications which you were so 
kind as to send us in answer to our Dol 
lar Bill Letter sent you a few days ago 
have just reached us. We thank you 
for your attention. 

Ordinarily, we would quote you ow 
price on this set of packing and let the 
matter drop there, but we are so very 
anxious to have some satisfied users o/ 
our product in your section of ——, 
that we have departed a little from or 
dinary business practices. : 

We have manufactured the packing 
according to the measurements you gave 
us and have sent it to you prepaid 
We want you to install this packing # 
per instructions enclosed with it, rm 
it for 30 days, and give it a thorough 
test without charge. 

At the end of that time if you ar 
satisfied that our claims are justified 
and you are satisfied with the perform 
ance of the packing, we will render you 
an invoice. : 

If, for any reason, the packing does 
not come up to your expectations or ou 
representations, you may ship it back to 
us at our expense and not owe us 2 
penny. Please remember that YOU are 
the only judge of its merits and w 
leave the decision in this matter entirely 


in your hands. E 
We guarantee this packing to svt 
you absolutely satisfactory service for 
a period of twelve months. If it fails 
to do so, we will gladly furnish you 
with new packings, without charge. 








Ji 
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‘|}Locate Yourself. 
: There are only two kinds of Adver- 










ta tisers: 
Fe (a) Those who don’t know exactly 
Yr what they want, but use Advertising in 
tn the hope of getting it; 
how 
(b) Those who know exactly what 

_ they want and use Advertising with the 
De certainty of getting it. - 
t te . . . . 
we Our first obligation to a Client is to 
= determine whether or not he has a right 
ome to advertise; our second, to determine 
os what he should advertise to get, and our 
The third, to calculate—calculate—the form, 
ot the content and the dimensions of the 

Publicity that will insure the delivery of 
"Dok the planned result. Then there are other 
"yu obligations, all in behalf of the Adver- 
ou tiser. 
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Jieve that our packing will save 
—— in fuel, lubricating oil, wear 
and tear on your equipment, and in 
your mechanic’s time, for its construc- 
tion and material reduce friction to a 
minimum, and its durability makes its 
life indefinitely long. | 

We offer our packing purely on an 
economic basis, and want to convince 
you, by this test in your own plant 
that our claims are just. og Pa: 

We know that this proposition is un- 
usual, but we have an unusual pack- 
ing, one in which we have absolute con- 
7 willing to risk our chances 
of making a friend and customer out 
of you on the performance of this pack- 
ing tried in your own plant. 

We have tried to make this offer as 
fair as possible, and believe that you 
will see its advantages. _ 

Trusting that you will 
proposition, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Vice President. 


accept this 


What is the result of this let- 
ter? How many prospective cus- 
tomers accept the shipment, in- 
stall the packing, and then pay the 
invoice when they receive it? Mr. 
Bennett says that in seven cases 
out of ten the money is collected 
and a permanent customer is 
made. Only three out of ten 
either refuse to accept the pack- 
ing, or to try it, or they try it 
for awhile—until they receive the 
invoice—and then send it back. 
The only prospects for whom 
“sample” packing is not made up 
are large corporations. Prices are 
quoted to them in the usual way 
and a salesman calls on them as 
socn as possible. 

But the big point in this experi- 
ence is the fact that these letters, 
with their dollar-bill punch, are, 
first of all, read. And the results, 
as stated, when all the risks are 
considered, testify eloquently to 
the pulling power of letters that 
make "em read what the writer 
has to say—whether or not what 
is said or the manner of saying it 
happens to be entirely up, in pull- 
ing power, to the power of the 
means used to make them read. 
Anyway, this particular plan of 
campaign has proved best in the 
sale of this particular specialty 
for this particular company; and 
by comparison with other plans 
of action in the experience of this 
concern, the results of this plan 
point unmistakably to the extreme 
mportance of first getting the 
teader’s attention. 
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Keeler Forms Associated En- 
gravers, Inc. 


Floyd Y. Keeler, recently discharged 
as captain in the United States army, 
has formed the Associated Engravers, 
Inc., to be located in New York. Pre- 
vious to his enlistment in the army, 
where he was in charge of the advertis- 
ing section of the morale branch, Mr. 
Keeler was associated with I. W. Lyon 
& Son, Inc., of New York, as second 
vice-president and advertising manager. 
Mr. Keeler will be president of the new 
company, Don M. Parker vice-president, 
and John J. Ward secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The capital of the new company is 
$100,000, all issued. The company will 
be run along co-operative lines, a some 
whag unusual plan of financing having 
been evolved. The plan is to pay 6 
per cent on the capital invested out of 
the socninge, the remaining profit to be 
divided fifty-fifty between capital and 
labor. To guarantee the continuity of 
the business both labor and capital will 
contribute one-third of the profits each 
receives toward a sinking fund. In 
addition to the profits which the em- 
ployees will share, they will also receive 
the regular wages paid for that class 
of help. 





R. W. Allen Head of Conven- 
tion Committee 


Roger W. Allen, of the Allen-Nugent 
Company, New York, has been made 
chairman of the committee which will 
deal with the Pam and general 
arrangements of the annual convention 
of the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
to be held in Chicago, September 18, 
19 and 20. 

The other members of the committee 
are William Buxman, Engineering News- 
Record, New York; H. H. Rosenberg, 
Brick and Clay Record, Chicago; Ray 
W. Sherman, Motor World, New York, 
and L. B. Sherman, of Chicago, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company. 


McLeary in Agency Work 


Burnham McLeary who has been a 
member of the editorial staff of 
Printers’ Inx since the termination of 
his work with the War Industries 
Board in Washington, is now associated 
with Benson, Campbell and Slaten, ad- 
vertising agent, Chicago. Mr. McLeary 
for a number of years was connected 
with the World’s Work, during which 
period he prepared many _ reading- 
article-advertisements for leading na- 
tional advertisers. 








Hagan Succeeds Hinman With 
Patterson 


J. J. Hagan, formerly with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed space buyer for the 
W. A. Patterson Company, Inc., New 
York. He succeeds D. J. Hinman, who 
will become business manager of the 
Manternach Company, Hartford, Conn., 
September 1. 














The Newspaper as a Source of 
Business Facts 


How Your Salesmen May Increase Their Knowledge of the Current Price 
Situation 


By C. H. 


Rohrbach 


Secretary, Compressed Air Society, New York 


PROMINENT clock jobber 

said the other day: “There 
has just been another stiff advance 
on my line, and I might as well 
close up shop for a couple of 
months. If my men go out now 
and ask the new prices they will 
get laughed at. But after a large 
enough number of my competi- 
tors have called on the trade to 
bring a realization that these high 
prices are inevitable, perhaps I can 
do some business again.” 

The logical reply was: “Would 
it not help if your salesmen knew 
and could tell the trade why your 
prices are going up instead of 
down?” 

How many salesmen can explain 
satisfactorily, or at any rate, con- 
vincingly, why we still pay 22 
cents for a 10-cent nut sundae; 
$10 for a very ordinary pair of 
shoes; $60 for what we know is 
really only a $25 suit of clothes, 
and other things in proportion? 
The war brought on these prices 
—the war has been over for many 
months—so why aren’t we within 
at least speaking distance of the 
figures that prevailed in the good 
old days of 1914? 

There was a very timely edi- 
torial in the July 17 issue of 
Printers’ INK, entitled “The 
Cause of High Prices,” in which 
this lack of knowledge on the 
part of the salesman was dis- 
cussed; but it did not go into one 
very practical and important ques- 
tion, and that is: 

How can the salesman learn 
about the things that are affecting 
prices, that operate to bring higher 
or lower price levels? 

The answer is so simple that 
it is almost absurd: From the col- 
umns of his daily newspaper (and 
from the trade journals). 

Do salesmen realize, as they 
study the sporting page and then 


throw their paper aside, that the 
other pages contain the most fas- 
cinating story ever written—the 
story of Big Business—the story 
of the making and breaking of in- 
dustrial enterprise—the story of 
how the game of business js 
played, a game which surpasses 
in interest any sporting event that 
was ever staged? 

Let us take a few striking ex- 
amples: 

The papers recently contained 
the substance of a talk by George 
E. Roberts, vice-president of the 
National City Bank, New York, 
on the necessity for economic edu- 
cation as a cure for high prices. 

“Raw materials, foodstuffs and 
labor are the factors making for 
higher prices,” said Mr. Roberts, 
“and machinery, capital, improved 
processes, and management are 
influences tending to hold prices 
down. The investment of new 
capital is everywhere a modifying 
influence, tending to hold down 
these rising prices. . . .” 


THE PRIME REASON FOR HIGH PRICES 
WELL STATED 


A few days before that, Judge 
Gary, in addressing the Trinity 
College graduates, was reported 
to have said, among other things: 

“In estimating the cost of pro- 
duction from the raw to the fin- 
ished material, it should be borne 
in mind that 58 or 90 per cent of 
the total is confined to the sum 
paid for labor. . . . The effort 
of anyone to advance wages oF 
prices, with resulting cost of pfo- 
duction, may be simply a step ® 
adding to the cost of living 
consequently a higher standard of 
general prices, with a relativ 
lower value of the standard 
dollar.” 

Could there be any better ma 
terial for sales talks in these days 
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Proving an CAdvertising cAdage 


he Johnston-Kurtz Establishment in 

Buffalo has bloomed into a palatial 

and sturdy furniture house from a 
little garden-shop of cretonnes and willow— 
within a few years. 


Edwin F. A. Kurtz, of the Johnston-Kurtz 
Company, has said: “The fact that many 
of the clients of James Wallen, our advertising 
counsel, went to him on my recommendation 
is ample proof of our regard for his work.” 


And even advertising practitioners affirm that 
“the satisfied customer is the best advertise- 


” 


ment. 


JAMES WALLEN 
CAdvertising 








STUDY: 150 Walnut Street EAST AURORA’N’Y 
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than is found in the two articles 
just quoted ? 

Here is what a certain clever 
salesman does who sells an article 
made of metal: 

Every morning he buys a couple 
of the papers which devote the 
most attention to industrial topics 
and clips out not only the articles 
realting to the metal markets, but 
also those dealing with labor, 
fnancial, transportation, and gen- 
eral marketing problems. 

An interview with one of his 
customers proceeds about as fol- 


lows: ‘ 
“Good morning, Mr. Black. 
Have you seen this article 


(tenders clipping) analyzing the 
copper situation, and predicting 
that copper will cross the 30-cent 
mark before the erd of the year? 
September deliveries to-day are 
being quoted at 24 cents—and only 
about two months ago it was 





going begging at 15 to 16 cents. 

“Furthermore, all the factories 
in our line have gone on a 48- 
hour week basis, with a 10 per 
cent wage advance in addition. 
So that, what with the price that 
copper is bringing to-day, and the 
increase in labor costs, our line 
is costing fully 25 per cent more 
to produce than when I saw you 
last. 

“Fortunately, my company laid 
in a considerable stock of copper 
when it was around the 15-cent 
level, so that I am able to let you 
have a reasonable quantity of 
goods at only 15 per cent advance 
on the last price (which is just 
what the extra labor cost amounts 
to), instead of charging the 25 
per cent advance that the rest of 
the trade will have to make.” 
And his fellow salesmen wonder 
why his commissions average 
about double their earnings! 

A coal salesman might use the 











following splendid ammunition 
that has been appearing in the 
aes during the past month or 

WO: 

“The British miners have won 
their fight for higher pay and 
shorter hours. This it is estimated 
will decrease the annual output 
about 70,000,000 tons, and increase 
the cost of the remainder about 
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“Publica- 
tions-—out 
on time!” 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L's 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 


610 Federal Street, Chicago | 
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No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 

Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure LOcK. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Prairie Xam 
vai 


RAIRIE Farmer will be 
published every Saturday 
on and after October 4, 1919. 
Advertisers will have an 
opportunity to call every 
Saturday at 100,000 pro- 
gressive Illinois farm homes 
where Prairie Farmer is a 
welcome friend and inspira- 
. Total circulation 
128,000. 
PRAIRIE FARMER 
CHICAGO 





Intensive Circulation 
in Wisconsin 


Of approximately 141,112 families 
on the farms and in small towns 
of Wisconsin, 66,345 read the Wis- 
consin Weekly League news- 
papers. 


They represent the more prosper- 
ous buyers of Wisconsin. They 
read their weekly newspaper 
thoroughly to get the local news. 
For the advertiser and agent who 
appreciates the value of this read- 
er interest and intensive circula- 
tion, the Wisconsin Weekly League 
offers the most influential entry 
to these families. 


One order and one bill covers 
the entire list or any part of it, 


WISCONSIN WEEKLY LEAGUE 


J. WALTER STRONG, See. and Treas. 
ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 








$200,000,000, and early jp 
Sir Auckland Geddes, the Ba 
Minister of Reconstructj 
nounced that after July 1§ 
price of coal would be incre 
by six shillings a ton,” 

These conditions will stims: 
the export demand in this 
try, to supply the shortage of » 
in the European market, and » 
operate to aggravate the domes 
situation, the outstanding featy 
of which may be learned jy 
glance at the following 1 
items : 

“The information gathered } 
the Committee is that at the pre 
ent rate of production one indy 
trial plant out of every eight int 
United States will have to 
down next winter for lack , 
coal.” (From a statement maé 
public last month by the Nation 
Coal Association.) 


NEWS ITEM THAT HAS DIRECT 3 
ING ON GENERAL PRICES 


“Steamship and Custom How 
records show that about 19 
aliens are leaving our shor 
daily”—a large proportion of they 
men come from the coal mini 
regions. 

“The Pennsylvania Coal Openg, 
tors’ Association has announti; 
that the continued high living om 
the trend of which is still upwan 
makes a further advance in tion poter 
rates of wages paid at the min 
absolutely . necessary” — this, ¢ 
course, means another increase! 
the price of coal. 4 

That this is a matter wi 
should also receive the attenti 
of salesmen of steel and iron proj 
ucts—the basic industries,. whit 
next to the railroads, are the lay 
est consumers of coal—is 
denced by the following item: 

“The recent six shillings’ 
vance in Great Britain's om 
prices is estimated by the Britt 
steel manufacturer to mean af 
crease in the cost of their pro 
ucts of about $10 per ton. 

Every thoughtful salesman ¢ 
readily surmise what a news 
port of this sort may meaf 
most commodities: “The railro 
are losing money, variously ea 
mated as being at the rate of fre 
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each the Men Who Stand between 


ou and Six Million Farmers 


HE county agricultural agent, the extension and experi- 
ment station specialists, the home demonstration agents, 
he farm bureau officers, the rural bankers, the Smith-Hughes 
“®ericultural teachers, the officers of the granges, of the farmer 
“Rlubs and of the dairy and breed associations—these are the 
people who stand between the manufacturer and his six mil- 


MAGAZINE 


HE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL LEADERS MAGAZINE is the only pub- 
lication which reaches these agricultural leaders as a group in a 
professional capacity. It is the “trade paper” of agricultural 
eaders, It treats of their problems as leaders, tells of activities of 
“ther leaders, and gives the very best and most up-to-date expressions 
“eegarding big, outstanding national developments as seen by recognized 
ders themselves. Its columns are a medium of exchange of thought 
by the real leaders in the field. No other publication even touches this 
eld in this intimate, active, influence-producing way. 


Start your Page-a-Month Educational Campaign 
in the November issue—80 pages and cover 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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handi 
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$40,000,000 to $800,000,000 a year, 
and another increase in freight 
rates is confidently predicted. 4 
The list of news items might be 
extended to take in practically 
every article sold, as well as the 
general economic propositions that 
affect all business, such as the 
fuel and transportation items men- 
tioned above ; the relation between 


the cost of food and clothing and | 


the cost of labor; the inflation in 
currency and credits brought 
about by the tremendous war ex- 
penditures and the excess of de- 
mand over supply in the case of 
practically all commodities; the 
burden of taxation that must be 
carried for generations, par- 
ticularly in Europe; the physical 
and economic exhaustion of Eu- 
rope—these are a few simple eco- 
nomic truths which can be gleaned 
from the daily papers, and which 
should form as much a part of 
the sales talk as a description of 
the product itself. 

Frank A. Vanderlip spoke a 
very illuminating truth when he 
termed us a nation of economic 
illiterates. You can overcome this 
handicap by reading your news- 
paper. 


Buy Wichita Falls, 
Daily 


W. H. Bagley and J. H. Allison, the 
owners of the Fort Worth Record, have 
acquired the Wichita Falls, Tex., News- 
Tribune, the name of which has been 
changed to the Record-News. 

P. Oakes has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Record-News and W. W. Pigues adver- 
tising manager. The paper is a seven- 
day morning publication. 


Toal & Co. Have Chicago 
Elevator Account 


The account of Kaestner & Hecht Co., 
builder of electric elevators, has been 
secured by Toal & Co., advertising 
agency of Chicago. Copy has appeared 
in various architectural trade publica- 
tions. 


Tex., 





Steel Locker Account for Frank 
Presbrey Co. 


The advertising account of the Hart 
& Hutchinson Company, New Britain, 
Conn., manufacturer of steel lockers 
and shelving, has been put in the hands 
¢ ‘ene Presbrey Company, Inc., New 

ork, 





The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Any Southern Publisher who 
has added the Rotogravure 
feature lately will likely tell you 
that the excellence of The Atlanta 
Journal’s Rotogravure section 
opened his eyes to its value. 

The Local features of The 
Journal’s Roto. rank with New 
York’s best. 





Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


No. 13 of @ Series 


















DO IT 
“Plan and act—don’t wait and see!” 
This little motto is very timely 
right now. Wise planning and 
prompt action produce results. 
We will help you plan a cam- 
paign to reach the financial in- 
stitutions of the Northwest and 
the dominant circulation of the 


Northwestern Banker will give 
you plenty of action. 
Only financial journal holding 





membership in the Audit Bu- 


reau of Circulations. 


CLIFFORD DE PUY, Publisher 
Des Moines, Iowa 




























Do You Need a 
Production Executive 


—a man who by experience 
knows the kind of service 
a client requires and knows 
how to provide it? 


Qualified by five years’ 
experience in agency work 
and ten years as advertising 
manager, handling advertis- 
ing expenditures of half 
million to a million dollars 
annually. 


Position desired with pro- 
gressive New York or Chi- 
cago agency, where there is 
an opportunity to ultimately 
become a part owner in the 
business. 


Address J: D., Box 137, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

















Copy Writer Wanted 


By long established, 
fast-growing, mid- 
western agency, rank- 
ing among the first 
in the country. 
Ability of the highest 
order required. No or- 
dinary, average copy writer 
need apply. Will pay you 
what you are worth. Give 
full particulars, past ex- 
perience, nature of copy 
written, salary desired, 
etc. in first communica- 
tion. All applications 
treated confidentially. 


Address “M. K.” 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
833 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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H. C. of L. 
Will Help Solve Distrj- 
bution Problems 





Investigations That Are Coming 
Likely to Delve Into Range of 
Distribution Costs in Large Cities 
and Small Towns, Cartage 
Charges, Price Standardization, 
“Low Rental Districts,” Ete, 





be the research departments of 
leading industrial corporations, 
in the economic departments of 
our colleges and in _ various 
branches of national and state 
governments are a number of men 
who welcome the present unrest 
over the high cost of living. from 
quite a different motive than 
actuates the everyday citizen. 
The specialists are counting upon 
the investigations to reveal not 
merely conditions but causes that 
will contribute to higher attain- 
ments in scientific distribution. 
For example, retail merchants 
generally have been wont to say 
that the consuming public has ne- 
glected almost entirely to make al- 
lowance for increased rentals in 
urban business districts. With 
the United States forty-five per 
cent underbuilt it is not to be dis- 
puted that the conditions with re- 
spect to retail store space approxi- 
mate in the smaller industrial 
communities the corresponding sit- 
uation in the large cities. The 
merchant must go far afield who 
would consistently advertise “Out- 
side The High Rent District.” 
In the face of this plausible 
argument that ascribes _ higher 
rents as an underestimated factor 
in the revised cost of distribution 
we find the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in the report of the in- 
vestigation of the shoe industry, 
making the unequivocal declar- 
ation that while the absolute 
amount of money necessary to 
conduct a shoe merchandising 
business was greater in 1917 and 
1918 than in 1914, the relative cost 
of doing business practically did 
not change. That is, the percent- 
age of total sales of dealers that 
was expended for. the conduct of 
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JAENECKE “AULT CO. 


FINE TYPO & LITHO INKS 
DRY COLORS & VARNISHES 


YACO PRODUCTS 


It won’t cost you any more 
to have JACO Inks used 
on your next printing job. 
Why not specify them 
when placing your next 
order and get the best? 


OFFICES AND FACTORY 


oe 


NEWA RK NEWJERSEY 
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Responsiveness 


to advertiser's messages is much 
larger in Chester (Pa.) and Dela- 
ware County comparatively, than 
any other town in the country, 
because the readers of the 


Chester Times and 
The Morning Republican 


realize that first class commodities 
of recognized merit are worth 
purchasing, and an effective ad- 
vertisement appearing in these 
dailies invariably exceed the man- 
ufacturer’s expectations. 


Foreign Representative 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
303 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Association Building, CHICAGO 


A. B. C. NET PAID FOR JULY 
Republican .. ote SC 


ee. ke es 
This Agency 
can use a 
High Grade Man 
for the 
Development of 
Accounts 

A man who is capable of 
finding good leads that 
we can serve and that are 
worthy of development. 


We have exceptional fa- 
cilities for service to par- 
ticular clients. 





LIBERTY ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, INC. 
149 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





business was practically the same 
last year as it was half a decade 
ago. 

Students of distribution are 
keen to get ,more complete in- 
formation on the differences jp 
distribution costs as between the 
large cities and the towns and 
country districts. On this score 
much is hoped for from the ijn- 
vestigation of farm-operating 
equipment prices upon which, by 
direction of the U. S. Senate, the 
Federal Trade Commission has 
been engaged since May, 1918 
In this sphere much attention has 
been devoted to the retail mer- 
chant’s cost of doing business, 
The findings will be of especiat 
significance to marketing man- 
agers by reason of the trend in 
the rural communities to co-oper- 
ative purchasing. 

Authorities are hopeful, also, 
that the H. C. of L. probe may 
shed some light on the mysteries 
and significance of the high cost 
of cartage. There is a growing 
suspicion that the expense of the 
transfer of goods from cargo hold 
or freight cars to store shelf is 
more heavily responsible than 
most persons suspect for the bulge 
in overhead. Finally, there is 
room for speculation as to the 
effect of the H. C. of L. uproar on 
the cause of price standardization, 
as evidenced by the Trade Com- 
mission’s recommendation for “the 
adoption of a device in the dis- 
tribution of shoes that will ac- 
quaint the consumer with the sell- 
ing price of the manufacturer. 





C. H. Giddings With Orange 
Judd 


C. H. Giddings, formerly of the Mace 
Advertising Agency, Peoria, Til., has 
joined the soliciting force of the Orange 
Judd Company at Chicago. He recently 
returned from France, where he was 4 
member of the education corps of the 


army. 





Loeb Enters Art Advertising 
Field 

Mitchell Loeb, recently a commercial 

art instructor in New York high schools, 


has been appointed director of the art 
department of the Arthur Rosenberg 


Advertising and Printing Service, New 
| York. 
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Do You Need 
$100,000.00 ? 


A client of this agency desires to 
purchase an interest or the entire 
business of a reputable—growing 
manufacturing concern. 














He has requested us to put him in touch 
with such a company. Preferably one 
which has exceptional merchandising and 
advertising possibilities and wishes to ex- 
pand through aid of Capital. 


Full particulars are required and will be 
held in strict confidence. 


If desired you may correspond through 
your attorney or Bank. 


One hundred thousand dollars immediate 
| cash capital available. 


Collins- Kirk, Inc. 


Merchandised Advertising 


332 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Being Our- 1m seeking for- 
eign trade it is 


a well for the 
oreign American _ busi- 
Trade ness man to re- 


member that the thing for him 
to do is to be himself, and not to 
ape others. 

Before America played her 
part in the Great War there 
might have been excellent reason 
why she must needs establish her 
credentials before she could ex- 
pect to be hospitably received 
among foreign buyers. To-day 
there is no good reason why 
America should not conduct her 
foreign trade with the same con- 
fidence and directness that she 
has used in selling goods in her 
own country. 


_ For generations the true Brit. 
isher, sallying forth to foreign 
lands, has faithfully packed his 
institutions into his portmanteau, 
and on his arrival has spread 
them out—for his own comfort 
most certainly, but no less with 
beneficial reaction upon his trade. 
Never forgetful that he is an 
Englishman, he has taken his af- 
ternoon tea with unfailing pune- 
tiliousness, and whether in Bang- 
kok, Borneo, or the Celebes, he 
has arrayed himself each evening 
in a dinner jacket—just to bind 
himself, as he expresses it, by 
every possible tie to the civiliza- 
tion he had left behind him. And 
some way or other this loyalty 
to England and her institutions 
has come to be a natural part of 
his canvass. 

Must America trail? Must 
American salesmen, in order to 
win success in foreign fields, do 
everything in accordance with 
precedents handed down by 
others? As a matter of fact— 
and this on the testimony of an 
American who has spent practi- 
cally twenty years in the study of 
foreign trade in all parts of the 
world—it is a constant source of 
wonder to foreigners that Ameri- 
cans so often feel that they must 
assume a role not their own, a 
role that fits them most uncom- 
fortably, in order to transact 
business successfully in foreign 
markets. 

Many a country, accustomed to 
a more leisurely way of doing 
things, thinks of America as the 
embodiment of enterprise, direct- 
ness and aggressive business 
methods—and admires her for the 
very traits in which she herself 
is quite unpracticed. What a pity 
to be less than oneself for fear 
of breaking the rules of etiquette! 

Goodness knows our more €x- 
perienced neighbors can teach us 
much with regard to technical 
practices, but the fact of the mat- 
ter is that in overseas business the 
finest type of four-square Amert- 
can, trying to be no one but him- 
self and putting his own Ameri- 
can personality fearlessly into 
every transaction, can do more to 
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build for America an enviable 
reputation in foreign markets 
than any number of semi-for- 
eigners whose chief assets are a 
gift of tongues, court manners— 
and such excellent skill in adapt- 
ing themselves to foreign cus- 
toms that they either forget or 
feel ashamed of their own! 





By deciding to 
Advertising enlist the aid of 


Again Steps advertising in 
in to Help the reconstruction 
Government work of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance, 
Colonel R. G. Cholmley-Jones, di- 
rector, has put the governmental 
stamp of approval upon this great 
industry, In this instance the 
bureau’s problem is to get accu- 
rate information to ex-service men 
or their relatives who are inter- 
ested vitally in insurance, compen- 
sation and allotments. The bu- 
reau has found by experience the 
difficulty of reaching these per- 
sons direct by mail. Colonel 
Cholmley-Jones declared in an ad- 
dress recently that approximately 
thirty per cent of the letters 
mailed by the bureau came back 
because of faulty addresses. 

It is of great importance in 
nearly every case that the bureau 
xet in touch with these former 
soldiers or their dependents, but 
the direct-by-mail plan has not 
been found efficient. Many times 
the ex-service man, after being 
discharged, goes to a city without 
notifying the Government of his 
change of address. The official 
information in the hands of the 
bureau is inadequate to reach that 
man. When the soldier was a 
part of the military establishment 
he could be reached always 
through his organization com- 
mander. 

The problem is an immense one 
to solve, when it is considered that 
hundreds of thousands of letters 
are handled by the bureau every 
week. After careful investigation, 
Colonel Cholmley-Jones has asked 
the Treasury Department to 
recommend an advertising ap- 
propriation. That request has 
met with approval and it is now 
up to Congress to act upon it. 
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This action is a remarkable tes- 
timonial for advertising. The 
Government’s lead can well be 
followed by other organizations 
who have national problems to 
solve. The Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance found by investigation 
of present costs that the national 
advertising plan would be more 
economical than present methods, 
so the campaign is based upon a 
sound foundation. - 

Here is another example of the 
need of getting your story where 
your prospect is and not where 
your mailing list shows he ought 
to be. 





The Lossof Recently there 
the Personal has been written 

Touch the obituary of 

ouc. the old-fashioned 
bookshop, that place of fragrant 
memory and boyhood dreams, 
whose proprietor was kindly host 
to the whole community. The 
cause of the demise has been 
ascribed to that prosaic rea- 
son, a refusal on the part of the 
publisher to allow the return of 
unsold books. Is it not true that 
the cause lies deeper? For dec- 
ades there has been everywhere 
a steady diminution of the genius 
loci. Local spirit and the personal 
touch have been dying for these 
many years. Standardization, big 
stores, giant industries have 
robbed the world of some of that 
more leisurely and delightful per- 
sonality which we are just now 
beginning to appreciate at its true 
worth. 

The old personal management 
in the theatre with his happy 
memories of Wallack’s, Daly’s, and 
the old Lyceum have been dis- 
placed by the Broadway play- 
mill turning out multitudes of 
plays, some good, some bad—and 
in every field the same thing holds. 

In his recent interview in 
Printers’ Ink, John H. Foster, 
president of the Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Company, attributed in large 
measure the present industrial un- 
rest to that same lack of personal 
touch between employer and em- 
ployee. Few people realize how 
much advertising has done to 
bring back this much-to-be-desired 
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spirit of personal relation between 
buyer and seller and how much 
it can accomplish to re-establish 
the lost personal contact between 
employer and employee. 

Many an industry has _ estab- 
lished in the minds of its custom- 
ers in every part of the world, a 
definite corporate character by 
good merchandising, fair deal- 
ing and advertising. Advertising 
methods used intensively inside 
the plant if the firm has honest 
purposes toward its employees 
which can consistently be adver- 
tised, can also accomplish wonders 
in helping to bring back the spirit 
of the days when the workman 
was Mike Delaney with a house 
on the side street, a wife, three 
children and a personality, instead 
of Number 1736 on the time-clock 
list. 


Retailer Printers’ INK 
Service has an eee 
a critical ‘inves- 

Advertising ~ ina yaa ood 


Now at Best vice matter put 
out by various manufacturers and 
jobbers in an effort to help the 
retailer sell goods. 

As a result we can say that ad- 
vertising and sales managers are 
now awake on this thing as never 
before. The material shows evi- 
dence of careful preparation and 
of a refreshing increase in knowl- 
edge of the retailer and _ his 
methods. 

The cause of all this is, of 
course, a stronger realization of 
the imperative need of building 
up the retailer quickly. The day 
of the weak retailer has passed. 
Either he has to be strengthened 
or he has to go. He is a drag on 
the whole commercial machine 
that means a decrease of efficiency 
in distribution and a correspond- 
ingly higher price for goods. 

Few people go so far even in 
these trying days as to predict 
that the independent retailer in 
general will be driven out of busi- 
ness. A few years ago there were 
plenty ready to declare that such 
would be the case because of the 
tremendously rapid growth of re- 
tail mail-order. The fallacy of 
this argument now is apparent. 


But the thing that makes th 
manufacturer step lively now ig 
the matter of service helps is the 
growth of the chain retail store 
[he chain has the same adyap. 
tages in the way of produc 
and buying merchandise that make 
possible the lower prices which 
constitute the mail-order house's 
sole claim for existence. In add. 
tion the chain store has all the 
selling prestige of any other up- 
to-date __ retail establishment, 
The chain store, while not giving 
as good service as the regular 
store, can come near enough in 
connection with its lower prices 
to become the most dangerous 
kind of competitor. 

As yet the chain store is con- 
fined mostly to specialized and 
limited lines. But it is rapidly 
branching out. If the retailer is 
going to build up so as to hold 
his own against this growing 
competition, then the building up 
must be done right now. 

The notable steps forward in 
dealer helps that are being made 
now are ample evidence that man- 
ufacturers and distributors are 
under no delusions as to the re- 
tailer’s value to them. They are 
more than ever earnest in their 
desire to build him up. 

Will the retailer respond with 
the right kind of co-operation? 
Judging by past performances he 
will not until some additional 
stimulus is provided. 

People engaged in merchandis- 
ing pursuits are not the only ones 
giving attention to this matter. 
Two State officials in Kansas are 
openly advocating a law to limit 
the number of retailers in food 
products. They frankly state that 
they want to shut out the rag- 
tag-and-bob-tail retailers, concen- 
trate the business in the hands of 
a comparative few, and thus en- 
able a dealer to save money on 
his overhead and give the public 
lower prices. : 

A few facts like these judicious- 
ly distributed among retailers 
would do a world of good m 
waking them up. It helps 4 
man’s soul sometimes to have 
some wholesome fear thrown 
into him. 
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The ’phone in our 
new offices in New 
York is Vanderbilt 
forty-three thirteen. 
The suite is five 
hundred one Astor 
Trust Building, Fifth 
Avenue and Forty- 
second Street. 





Buck & Hammesfahr 
Advertising 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis 
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Injecting theHuman Toygnto - 


You have heard about PRINTERS’ INK MONTH Do ate 


plan to humanize the physical components of advertising ail. 
quite likely you desire to know more about that plan. Thy — 
abstracts from articles written for the Monthly will help. 


pointed o 
Every buy 


“Every advertising man knows that, sooner or later in each here, but n 
campaign, there must come a showing of the client’s produc. 

tion plant. It may be a factory that covers twenty acres or it 

may bea modest little place on a side street. But infinite pride 

in the birthplace of a product endears it to the advertiser and 
-prompts him to devote some portion of his campaign to its 

visual exploitation. This being true, it becomes necessary to 

find new and worthwhile methods of showing the factory.” 


Then this article—“Humanizing the Picture of the Fact 
tells how to do it and gives examples of concerns who have done 


“The Use and Abuse of Ben-Day” is the story of an adv 
tising manager who experimented on a series of plates, blam 
the engraver for poor results, and then saw the light. Thisijaile 
a practical story which points out the necessity of working wi on 
your engraver for results. 


How an advertising manager made a three weeks’ trip 
test the value of dealer helps and what he found out is toldi 
“How the Window Display Man Can Help ‘Put Across’ 
National Campaign.” This story was written by a disp 
manager who knows what he is talking about. 


“I have been through the mill of house organ editing for 
a little more than fifteen years, and there are some things 
about them I think I know” begins the author of a corking 
story on “Covers for House Organs.” This man tells how 


he sought material for covers. 


How do you select cover paper? Do you know the m 
points to consider when buying cover stock ? A man who kna 
has written an article that tells how to do this job right. 
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nto Printed Salesmanship 


Do you get the idea? Every story is linked to advertising and 
. The treatment is vital and practical and not academic. 
profitable use of the products and ideas you have for sale 

pointed out, and brass tack examples are given. 


Every buyer of advertising has a heap of sample books some- 
here, but none of them has an idea-sample book; a publication 
hich brings dead paper, type, engraving, ink, illustration to 


fe and binds them to successful advertising and sales. 


Paper is still an unknown quantity to the crowd. Type is 
t type; an engraving only a picture. These things should be 

t known. The men who have been responsible for the rapid 
yelopment in these fields should tell their stories. Humanize! 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY will act as historian: as 


historian. 


rq All special positions have been sold. You should reserve run 
paper space at once for the October issue. Copy must be 
Mailed to reach us before September roth. 


You have less than three weeks to get your copy in; 
a note now to prepare it this week. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY 


A Journal of Printed Salesmanship 
Madison Avenue New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES 


rag Office : 833 Peoples Gas Building, 122 St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, A. D. 
th Michigan Boulevard, KIRK TAYLOR, McKINNEY, Manager. 

page. Telephone Harrison 1706-1707. 

England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, -anadian co: L on Guliding, Tessme, 
US MATHEWS, Manager. A. J. DENNE, Manager. 


Office: Candler Building, GEO. M. Paris Office: 3rbis Faubourg Montmartre, 
IN, Manager. JEAN H. FULGERAS, Manager. 
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What’s In the Papers? 


A press clipping bureau can enlarge your 
present facilities for newspaper reading. 
Let us suggest some ways that you might 
use our service profitably for yourself, 
your company, or some prominent move- 
ment with which you are connected. 


CENTRAL PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
Suite 1109 K. of P. Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 














GooD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 34%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in y 
Each additional thousand. 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 1 
Each additional thousand 4. 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





The LATIN -AMERICAN 
SPIRIT 


To properly reflect and un- 
derstand the real Latin- 
American spirit and ideas 
in advertising, you must 
eat, sleep, talk with, 

live among the Spanish 
speaking folks, as_we have 
done for the past 18 years. 
A unique position. 

The Beers Adv. Agency 


Havana and New York Est, 1906 








Lithographed 
Window Displays 
Cut Outs,Hangers 
Streamers, Posters 
CounterCards, Car 
Cards, efc. 
327 EAST 29™ STREET. 
Tel. Murray Hill 5040 <S» New York- 
Send fr Re thalio of Photographs ¢ 





Furniture Manufactures 
Trade Expedition 


A trade expedition to South 
by furniture manufacturers gf . 
United States, covering a Period of 
from October 25, 1919, to Mareh 
1919, is being arranged by the Pen 
Publishing Company, New York, 
management of the expedition will be 
the hands of the Raymond & Wij 
Company, New York. : 

The itinerary of the trip ind 
Cuba, Panama, Peru, Bolivia, G 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bry 
and Barbados. ae 


Col. Van Gorder Head ¢ 
Ohio Select List 


The Ohio Select List had its am 
meeting in Cleveland, O., this month, 
which time Col. F. S. Van Gorde 
the Warren, O., Chronicle, was dete 
president; E. B. Cappeller, of the Max 
field, O., News, vice-president; and (ij 
Spencer, of the Newark, O., Advosis 
secretary-treasurer. 


Walter Jackson in Transpo 
tion Work 


Walter Jackson, who has been a 
ciated with the Electric Railway Jow 
for seventeen years, first as associa 
editor, and later as business ma 
will engage in Brooklyn, in consult 
work on the application of zone fa 
systems to electric railways and the ¢ 
ordination of bus and electric nilw 
service. 


Dailey Account Handled | 
W. A. Patterson Co, 


The account of Dailey & Comp 
Brockport, N. Y., makers of Da 
Old Fashion Jams, is being handle 
W. A. Patterson Company, Inc., } 
York. Copy has appeared in 
papers. 


ZEEN-YAH, O- 


XENIA, OHIO. Big ROPE 
industry here. Reached ONLY 


and WHOLLY by E Ga: 
zette and Morning Republican 
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The Metal Authority 


that leads in reflecting the sentiment of the iron, 
steel and metal industries 


is the 


DAILY METAL REPORTER 


The 
thousands of 
metal sales 
consummated 
are based 

on its 
published 
daily 

market 
quotations 


Every day its market price barometer 
is consulted, acted and relied on. The 
most unbiased, progressive of all 
metal publications. 


Its demonstrated influence means 
tangible results to advertisers. 


The 


DAILY METAL REPORTER 


published every business morning 
except Monday. Subscription—$10 
per year. Advertising rates on re- 
quest. 


The INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


Reaches 
every 

worth while 
metal and 
iron buyer 
the 

world over. 


Also Publishers of 


is now in preparation. Consolidated with 
a directory of American iron and metal 
products. Advertisements and text matter 
printed in English, Spanish and French. 
Its reader-buyers are in America, Europe, 
Australia, Africa and Asia. Write for 
further information and advertising rates. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


150 Lafayette Street, New York 


DAILY MILL STOCK REPORTER 
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Classroom 


1 late Andrew Carnegie 
_# would have been as successful 
in the advertising field as he was 
in steel. He was a brilliant de- 
signer of trade-marks if the one 
he made for himself is any cri- 
terion. The Laird of Skibo 
wanted to have a coat of arms 
and the Schoolmaster’s informant 
states that he “rolled his own,” 
so to speak. His father was a 
weaver, so on the escutcheon went 
a weaver’s shuttle and a _ shoe- 
maker’s knife because another an- 
cestor was a cobbler. The crest 
was a coronet, but turned upside 
down and surmounted by a liberty 
cap. The supporters were Ameri- 
can and Scot flags and the motto 
“Death to Privilege.” In _ this 
motto there is a thought for those 
so-called radical orators who use 
soap-boxes as convenient pulpits. 
They cry death to privilege also, 
but they mean death to ambition— 
death to the thing which made it 
possible for the poor bobbin boy 
of Dunfermline to rise to a posi- 
tion where he could give away over 
three hundred million dollars for 
the good of humanity. They 
envied Carnegie his wealth and 
would take it away—yet he ac- 
quired it by those* qualities—but 
the Schoolmaster isn’t going to 
try to take over the editor’s job, 
the Laird of Skibo made himself 
a trade-mark anyhow, which was 
the point of the story. 
x * * 


In the great department stores 
it may be necessary always to pro- 
vide for the shoppers who begin 
with no definite ideas concerning 
their wants. In such establish- 
ments there is no chance at pres- 
ent and perhaps there never will 
be any chance to regulate floor 
space in accordance with sales. 
The important department must 
have larger space, of course, than 
is given up to the departments in 
which sales are limited; but it 
often happens that a department 
in which many small and cheap 
articles are carried occupies more 
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space than it is necessary to & 
vote to a department that yields; 
bigger revenue. In the smaller 
shops, however, there is a Pro. 
gressive tendency toward a scien. 
tific adjustment of space in co. 
formity with sales and sals 
profits. This may be said to hay 
had its beginning several yearsag, 
when an organization was effects 
for the purpose of establishing a 
extensive chain of cigar store 

The man by whom that enter. 
prise was projected had decided 
after a careful study of the sub 
ject that there was an expensive 
waste of space in the old-fash- 
ioned cigar store, and also thi 
there was a way in which this 
waste could be eliminated. Cu: 
tomers were in the habit of wast 
ing time when making their pur- 
chases. Without knowing just 
what they wanted when they e- 
tered a store, they would hang 
over the show-cases, looking at 
many different kinds of cigars be- 
fore they got ready to buy. Then, 
because there was plenty of loung- 
ing room, and often because there 
were inviting chairs at their dis- 
posal, they would linger to visit 
and gossip. All this, it was fig- 
ured, must necessarily be at the 
expense of the proprietor of the 
store. His sales were slow, owing 
to the uncertainty of his cus- 
tomers concerning the kinds of 
cigars they wished to buy, and he 
was paying for store space that 
he didn’t need. : 


How could the matter be rem- 
edied? First, through advertis- 
ing. If men who bought cigars 
and cigarettes had their 


made up before they entered 3 


store, they would purchase 
ly, without wishing to 

everything the shop-keeper had 
stock. Then, if there were 
inducements for loafing of 
ing, they would be on their 
at once. Instead of making 
to a half dozen customers 
would «sit. around .to 
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Selling, Compelling Signs 


A great selling sign because of its attractiveness and 
because it is always conspicuous; a compelling sign 
for the same reason. 


And these are outstanding characteristics of every 
one of the thousands of Meyercord Decalcomania 
Window Signs being used by all leading national ad- 
vertisers in every line of business. 


Meyercord Signs reproduce faithfully any trade- 
mark, design or slogan—in any number of colors and 
gold. 

They are prepared in such a way that the dealer 
easily and quickly transfers these beautifully trans- 
parent colors to his windows, where they remain in- 


“APR Pee FRAT SPER SS STAI S eas 


“ definitely and where they are distinctly seen from the 
. inside and outside, always telling your story in the 
i most attractive manner. 

ng Meyercord Window Signs will solve your sign prob- 
1S- lem as they have for thousands of others in the 
of different lines of businesses. 

he The sending to you of a cost estimate and a sketch 
nat will incur no obligation, if you will simply state your 


needs. 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


MEYERCORD 


TND DECALCOMANIA 


Ww INDOW SIGNS 


Sc see eatin 
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Interallied Aircraft Corporation 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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gossip, the merchant would have 
a constant stream of men passing 
through his store, each asking im- 
mediately for what he wanted and 
then hurrying away. No comment 
upon the success of the plan is 
fecessary. It is well known to 
everyone who has devoted any 
study to merchandising. 

Not until recently, however, has 
there been a. noticeable tendency 
upon the part of the smaller shop- 
keepers generally to adopt the 
method that has been put into ef- 
fect where cigars are sold. Now 
they are beginning to find out that 
it does not pay to have waste store 
space. Through their national ad- 
vertising, manufacturers are edu- 
cating people to make up their 
minds concerning the articles they 
want before they go to make pur- 
chases. It is no longer necessary 
for a shop-keeper to have great 
quantities of goods on display. All 
he needs is space enough in which 
to serve his customers quickly. 
He finds that it is more profitable 
to have a thin line of purchasers 
passing through his store con- 
stantly than to have a crowd 
Standing around looking at one 
thing or another and wasting val- 
table time in deciding. 

Not long ago a firm that oper- 
ates an important chain of drug 
stores found that a certain store 
for which a large rental was being 
paid did not justify the expendi- 
ture. Instead of closing or mov- 
ing it, the management ordered a 
reduction of 50 per cent in the 
space that had been occupied, and 
the space thus made available was 
sublet. There has been no re- 
duction in the volume of sales, 
and the store that was unprofit- 
able is paying well. 

+ » * 


Merchandising, like farming, 





iAth DICHEY 
)\)’ DATA SERWICE 
4 A] are heeding my from coast 
, using this convenient data on sales, 
advertising and business conditions? Ask f 
the August Bulletin—Sent you fee. 
THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Mendian Life Bidg., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 














COMPETENT LAYOUT 
AND COPY MAN 


seeks a bigger job than his present one of 
conducting the Advertising and Service De- 
partment of a prominent New York printing 
house. 
23 years of practical experience qualifies 
him to render exceptionally valuable service 
in one or more of the following capacities: 

Copy Writing, Layouts 

Buyer of Printing, Engravings, Etc. 

House Organ Editor 

Estimator of Printing 

Supervisor of Printing Activities 

(Mechanical and otherwise) 

Details and history on request. Address 
L. S., Box 136 Printers’ Ink. 























LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


CIRCULATION 


127,773 


DAILY 
FIRST IN EVERYTHING 
Member A. B. C. 














Manufacturers or retailers in- 
terested in selling to students 

by means of the exhibition 
and ae lan should consult us. 

We handle the bulk of this 
business. 


S. 


Collegiate Special Advertising Agency, Inc. 


503 Fifth Avenue, New York Established 1913 
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To Secure Trade from South and Central 
America, Mexico, West indies, Spain, 
Portugal, ete. 


ADVERTISE IN 


EL COMERCIO 
Established 1875 
The Oldest Export 
= Journal in the 


Circulation Audited by 
A. B. C. 


Sample Copy, Circu- 
lar, Rates and full par- 
ticulars upon request. 


J. Shepherd Clark Co. 
Editors and Publishers 
BURNET L. CLARK, President & Mgr. 
114 Liberty St., New York City 











DRY GOODS 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


Has a larger proven paid circulation 
among rated dry goods, department 
and general stores than any other dry- 
goods paper. Ask for A.B.C. statement 
and sample copy. 

Des Moines 
Indianapolis 


FURNITURE 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


Has a larger proven paid circulation 

among rated furniture merchants than 

any other furniture publication. Ask 

for A.B.C. statement and sample copy. 
Des Moines 

Chicago Indianapolis New York 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
HARDWARE JOURNAL 


An unusually good buy. Ask us the 
reason why, and also ask for sample 


copy. 
Des Moines 


Chicago New York 
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used to be a haphazard bysj 
The small merchant Pies 5 
had an idea that all he needs 
was a stock of goods and enough 
show-cases to cover his counter, 
After that, it was up to Natu: 
to take her course. We are get: 
ting away from such ideas, 
very rapidly. Some day in 
near future, Mr. Schoolmaster 
lieves the small merchant will 
ure every foot of his store 
as a liability, rather than 
asset, as has been the 
the past. There will bea 
adjustment as between sales 
ume or sales profit and the 
in which business may be 
on, The tendency is 
smaller shops. In addition to 
saving in rent or interest, 
elimination of waste space 

to quicken turn-over, always 
first purpose of the progressive 
merchant. 









* * * 

What relation is there between 
a labor disturbance and a Turkish 
bath? If you think there is none, 
consult the advertising man who 
during the strike on the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit railroad promptly 
bought space in the New York 
papers to say: 











Chicago Indianapolis New York 





George Seton Thompson (o. 
Copy it Advertising pe 
Peatig | SERVICE sat 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
Wabash 7316 ; 














Rates on application. 
magazine you'll like to see and read. 





Read by the buyers of space, agencies, advertising managers, busi- 
ness men and publishers—the ideal medium for intensively culti- 
vating the growing field west of the Rockies is 


WesternAdvertising 


The only advertising journal published in a territory of 10 million people. 
Rich in its possibilities for the development of new advertising accounts. 
A live, up-to-the-minute, handsomely printed, monthly 


RAMSEY OPPENHEIM CO., Publishers, SAN FRANCISCO 


Sample copies free. 
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comme AD There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone, 
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The Dictaphone 
for Hot Weather Letters 


T this time of year, red- 

blooded advertising 

men don’t stay indoors from 

choice, but because their busi- 

ness—the heart and lungs of all 
other business—must carry on. 
Yet right methods will lift the | 
burden of work a whole lot. 
For instance, The Dictaphene | 
method of handling mail. ' 


Its" ever-ready, time-saving 
convenience certainly clears | 
your desk hours earlier in 


the day. 


Phone or write nearest branch office for 15-minute 
demonstration in your office, on your work. 
























Registerod in the U &. and F.reign Countries 


Dept. 134-H, Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


Branches Everywhere 
Write for Booklet, ‘The Man at the Desk.’’ 


made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 
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Hide and Leather 


sells factory equipment and 
machinery to tanners, shoe 
manufacturers and packing 
houses. 

Largest Circulation (A. B. C.) 
136 W. Lake St., Chicago, iu. 








THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 


Agency business solicited. 
BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 





Best producer in the hotel field. - 











and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
reaches the owners and eee of office 
buildings and apartmen These 
men buy the materials & both constru 
tion and maintenance. A rich field for 
advertisers. 


City Hall Square Building, | 


Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL. 


National in circulation and editorial 
policy. Weekly markets through paid 
correspondents: largest circulation in 
lumber field; distinctive retail feat- 
re “Realm of the Retailer” written 
from the field. Adv. rates on request. 








Petroleum 


“Representative Magazine of the Oil Industry” 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








STEGER BLDG. 47 WEST 34TH ST. 





CENTURY 
PORTFOLIOS 


You will Sad then 


LL SAVE YO! 
. Send for illustrated 





“If you can’t get home tow 
sleep in the big cool dormitory 
the top floor of the — ba mn 
street, corner of, etc,” 

It must be a perilous situs 
which a quick- -witted advertig, 
can’t turn 
“Make 
lemon”—that adic, 
But one thought should be added: 
“Then advertise it.” 

There are other products whi 
could be advantageously adv. 
tised at such a time, One big 
store saw the Opportunity ani 
sounded the cymbals in behalf ¢ 
bicycles. 

“It would also be an excellent 
time to point out the merits Of the 
motorcycle,” as a 
agency man _ remarked. 
skates, too, 
strongly to the front. 
heel makers could get the ear of 
new long-distance pedestrians. 
Even the shoe manufacturers 
could find some grist for their mil 
in this situation.” 

A transportation strike is om 
of those things that affect every- 
body. Any product or service 
that can be linked to it in timely 
fashion will immediately come 
within the great white light of 
publicity. 

* * * 


Without going into the merits of 
the dispute which has bee 
raging between the Theatrical 
Managers and the Actors’ Equity 
Association in New York, the 
Schoolmaster feels bound to pay 
a tribute to the actors for their 
cleverness in “selling their propo 
sition.” They got their advertis 
ing before the public and they got 
it there first. Immediately on 
outbreak of the strike the 
promptly resorted to type and 
paper to lay their story before the 
people who buy their dramatic 


Th&AS RECORD 


is the only gas journal edited by expe 

rienced gas men. That's why itst 

leading gas paper editorially and has 

most advertisers and readers. 

A. B.C. Semi-Monthly . 
CHICAGO: 20 W. Jackson Bi 

NEW YORK: 51 E. 42d St. Tel. Vanderbilt 














e to-ni : 
mitory : 


baths, 


s—the theatre goers. They 
got out a leaflet addressed in bold- 
faced type “To the Public” stating 
their case in terse, dignified form, 
and this they distributed by hand 
and mail. : 
The managers were tardy in re- 
ing to that a oe one 
Id think they would have re- 
are to first, but they finally 
issued a statement which took a 
full page in the newspapers. This 
no doubt did much to correct cer- 
fain misunderstandings, but purely 
as a matter of advertising tech- 
eal o nic, the pcg me — point 
out that they injured their own 
excelle ase by allowing so much of their 
ts Of the B sstement to be printed in closely 
rominett Hi racked, 8-point type running clear 
Role sross a page of eight columns. If 
brought they did not engage an advertising 
Rube agency to handle this matter for 
e Cat Ol Bem, they made a mistake. 
















actures B Nemours Acquires Perfection 
Tire Output 


: The entire output of the Perfection 
18 O% B tire & Rubber Company, Fort Madi- 
t every- Mf wo, Iowa, has been acquired for dis- 
service tribution Y the Nemours Trading Cor- 
. poration, New York. 
1 timely J. H. Nixon, vice-president and gen- 
f come ® eral manager of the Nemours Trading 
ight of Coporation, and C. A. Cunninghani, 
domestic manager of the trading com- 
pany, have been made members of the 
directorate of the Perfection Tire & 
, Ruvber Company, whose manufacturing 
erits of policy will in the future come under 
; been @ their supervision. 





if .. 
Eauly New Market For Tin Hat 
k, the Makers 


to pay § Coal operators at Hazelton, Pa., plan 
¢ their §' furnish “tin hats” like those worn 
by soldiers at the front during the war 
™ § 3% 2 good protection for bottom men 
ivertis- at the slopes of the various collieries to 
rey got save their heads from pieces of coal 

that roll down the incline after failing 
on off the cars being hoisted up the planes. 


Hazen With Marathen Tire 
& Rubber Co. 


— J. 7. formerly advertis- 

Manager of the General Tire & Rub- 

ter Company, Akron, has been appointed 
@ manager of the Marathon 

Tre & Rubber Company, of Cuyahoga 
io. 
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New Telegraph Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
—covers the construction field—your adver- 
tisement will be in good company in our 
pages! . 

—A special edition each month reaches 
cement mills and lime plants. 


MILL SUPPLIES 


A Profitable A. B. C, Medium for 
All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
Desiring to Increase Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 Jobbers and 
Dealers in Their Line. Members of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. Address 


MILL SUPPLIES, 


The INLAND 
PRINTER 


Every number contains Copy, 
Type and Lay-Out Suggestions. 
Advertising men need it. Sub- 
scribe today and get our 100- 
page Book of Ideas Free. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


THE SEED WORLD 


The business paper of the Seed Industry. 
Covers closely American seed growers, whole- 
salers and retailers. Large Foreign circula- 
tion. Published semi-monthly. First and 
third Fridays. 

Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Office Wppliances 


The one journal which covers 

the field of office equipment 
Two hundred sixty manufacturers making 
use of every issue. Send ten cents for sample 
copy. The government requests that we not 
send it free. 


417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 






































Shaw Publishing Company 
910 South Michigan Ave., Chicage 

















GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 


Wanted- 
tor for § 
something 
manent f 















































































First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning “ded 
Manager 
CIz 
HELP WANTED Opening for an experienced woman wanted f 
WANTED sales promotion department of a prim jy West. 
Good opportunity for Photo Retouchers. a oe Py ete company. One q jm wd enout 
HOWARD.WESSON-COMPANY, perienced in follow-up work on advent im subscript 
Artists and Engravers, tail pessoa Preferred. Give full %"- 
‘Wenconmmn, Wane. ails regarding experience. Box 594 P} ay 
——— ee 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED ADVERTISING AGENCY — 
A competent salesman can make an im- pela a ebile man who has some ag ser 
mediate connection with a monthly pub- | S¢!!mg ability, together with actual om \¢¥ Yor! 
lication where ability and action will ~ ag — wholesale or retail understan 
prove lucrative. Box 596, Printers’ Ink. co ae = a— Tegard. ody 
Advertising and Sales Promotion man ADV _ honest, ix 
for motor oil and gasoline company, na- ERTISING FIRM chance foi 
tional in scope. Experienced live wires WANTS AN ing exper’ 
35 to 40 will sense this as a big oppor- | 7. ARTIST— ary expe 
tunity. Address W. S. Hill Co., 323 ive man or woman with real advertic Printers’ 
Fourth Ave., Pittsbyrgh, Pa. ing sense; creative, versatile; able org- BM + ,na 
ARTIST—C ial, in 1 3 | Rate strong designs, Permanent jie “ANP 
ommercial, in large mai cellent future. Address B 
order advertising agency. Must be good M ress Box S00, b.| ADV 
letterer and layout man. Fine oppor- 7 ~— of Force And Character Can (ai §§ Splendid ¢ 
tunity for capable man. Write, giving n On unique opportunity. Experience inf initiative 
full eae and salary desired to iret ed eee veloping ‘ 
2 595, Printers’ Ink. ct-by-mail, billboard, st 
= — = — — c =e Largest manufactensniae a 7 
anted—By e Kemper-Thomas Com- clusive territory to those wh i 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, a man experi- distributors anbe onan Sftecn tha wa ato 
enced in the calendar business, about per year. Address Merchant’s Service MH 581, Print 
Fes to 40 years o age, - a. a Dept. 1341 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, — 
anager, with every chance romo- = : 
tion. Communi¢ations confidential. vescepanians ny can handle sales anim Young 7 
ollow-up letters; also correspondence service Of 
(eAEES EXECUTIVE WANTED | lating to generai promotion work. Pr rs. 
anufacturer of several nationally : erence will be given t licant havi suppl 
vertioe’, Gace nehing Ses Sales, Execu- | knowledge of teres life pape > = 
tive with both inside and outside expe- problems. Need not be a stenographer § ° inatio! 
rience. Must be capable of handling big | Give details in first letter ba - ene ability. Mi 
business and organizing and directing a | and expected salary. Box 59, PI dealer in 
sales organization. Mail photograph, giv- = °¢ 
fox 587, c 


ing name and address, age, education, 
full business experience and salary ex- 
pected. All correspondence confidential. 
Box 572, Printers’ Ink. 


STENOGRAPHER WANTED 
WITH EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
Large and well-known manufacturing 
firm in New York City desires young 
woman stenographer with high school 
education and ability to- grow and _ ad- 
vance in advertising department. Posi- 
tion does not require long experience 
so much as tactfulness and capacity to 





learn quickly. Address, stating age, 
education, nationality, and salary de- 
sired. Box 582, Printers’ Ink. 








Man with dealer viewpoint, to handle 
our merchants’ service work. for- 
mer dealer who understands modern 
advertising and selling methods, will 
qualify for this job. This is a good 
opportunity for a man who under- 
stands the problems of the _ local 
merchant and has the spirit of help- 
fulness and desire to be of service 
to his fellow men. We are the lead- 
ing manufacturers in our field and 
have national distribution. Give 
phone number with address. Write 
Box 586, care. of Printers’ Ink. 














A Job You Can “Live” 


_ Men who have been looking for job 
into which they can willingly put even 
ounce of their energy and interest, @ 
find those positions with us. We ofe§, 
memberships in the Advertising Depart 
ment of our “business family” to youy 
men who are seeking an opportunity # 
make good. 


We have jobs open for creative me 
es oe write booklets and do editond 
work. 


The other jobs require an understant 
ing of local newspaper advertising—-# 
application to the retail merchant's bat 
ness; ability to write copy and 
layouts is an advantage. 


The spirit of fellowship and bh 
ness which you will find in our 0 
zation will make your work: a plea 
and a profit, a job you can truly “live 

Apply by letter, or interview L. 
Woodrough, Vanderbilt Hotel, New ¥ 
City, September Ist. 

THE MONITOR STOVE COMP. 
(The Monitor Family) 

100 Years in Business 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

“Good People to Work With” 
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i isi lici- 
Experienced advertising so 
yn trade paper. — — 
something of grain, flour and =e 
ent position for the man who can 
set the usiness. Address Co-operative 
Manager and Farmer, Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER ‘ 
ed for financial weekly in Middle 
Must have successful experience 
d enough “pep” to plan and carry out 
shecription campaigns. Permanent posi- 
tion. The opportunities are big. Our 
man must measure up accordingly. Ad- 
dress Box 579, Printers’ Ink. 


‘sing solicitor for Newspaper near 
Mavervorke City bright young man. who 
yaderstands layouts and assisting mer- 
chants prepare copy; who has had ex- 
perience on small city dailies and is 
honest, industrious and reliable. Good 
chance for advancement. Address, stat- 
ing experience, age, references and sal- 

expected to Box 589, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE 

IN THE EAST REQUIRES 

ADVERTISING MANAGER , 
Sslendid opportunity for a man to apply 
a. Must have experience in de- 
veloping sale of women’s apparel on 


large scale. 

Apply by letter, € 
wikcations strictly confidential. 
$1, Printers’ Ink. 


want 
West. 








stating experience and 
Box 





Young men to “sell” the advertising 
service of a manufacturer to its local 
deers. We are national advertisers 
and supply free, many dealer helps; 
others we sell. We want men with a 
combination of advertising and selling 
ability. Must be competent to assist the 
dealer in promoting a local campaign. 
Give phone number with address. Write 
Box 587, care of Printers’ Ink. 





WOMAN COPY WRITER WANTED 
A high-class, conservative but growing 
New England dry goods and women’s 
wearing apparel store has an excellent 


‘B opportunity for a clever young woman 


yrtunity # 


ative met 
o editor! 
adersia 
rtising— 
ant’s but 
an 

id h 
ur 0 

a P se 
uly “live: 
iew L. 
New Y 
MP. 

y) 
88 
0 
with” 


with some experience in writing. 

Salary, hours, conditions, and chance for 
development are exceptional. 

No temperamental genius wanted, but a 
sensible, spemetic person who can 
adapt herself and grow with this perma- 


nent position. 
Give full details, samples and salary in 


Confidential. Address Box 


letter. 
576, Printers’ Ink. 





ESMEN ~ SALESMANAGERS 
50 - $10,000 Commission Annually 


tis is not intended for the man who usually 
# want advertisement, but is inserted 

the idea that it will be brought to the 
aimation of broad-gauged men with a clean 
a few such men an unusual oppor- 

is offered to form # permanent connec- 
with a prominent underwriting house fur- 
tapital to establish industries. Write 


LD. NOLL & COMPANY 


Investment Underwriters 
NEW YORK 
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Wanted—-Young man who khows the 
printing business, to sell printing to the 
country grain trade. Must be aggres- 
sive and willing to hustle. Give full 
particulars in first letter and salary 
wanted, Address Co-operative Manager 
and Farmer, Minneapolis. 





Competent all around advertising man, 
mail order copy writing experience pre- 
ferred, some capital, may join adver- 
tiser already established in New York 
service agency having few specialized 
accounts and capable getting many 
others. Confidential. Box 604, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


OFFICE ASSISTANT WANTED 
Large manufacturing concern in New 
York has a place for a bright, capable 
boy or young man in advertising de- 
partment. + Must be willing to start at 
bottom, check advertisements, etc. A 
desire to learn advertising with some 
drawing or sketching ability, while not 
essential, might prove helpful in ad- 
vancement. rite fully, giving age, na- 
tionality, and salary desired. Box 583, 
Printers’ Ink. 








ARTIST 

Young man thoroughly experienced in 
pen and ink and color work, sketches, 
layouts for cards, folders, booklets, etc.; 
one with previous photo-engraving or 
agency experience preferred. 

Salary to start $55.00 per week. 

Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Steady employment. 

Send samples with application—same 
will be returned insured. 
THE ADPRESS, 36 and 38 S. Paca 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


A Salesman in New York City 


He must be a man of the highest type 

in his profession. 
e must know the buyers of adver- 

tising signs and dealer helps. 

He must be capable of earning $5,000 
or more per annum, 

_ To such a man we offer an excep- 
tional opportunity and liberal drawing 
account. 

Your reply will be held in strictest 
confidence. 

Box 597, care of Printers’ Ink. 


A NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
who can direct the preparation of the 
kind of illustrations that good advertis- 
ers demand can step into a big job the 
minute he can convince us that he can 
size up to it, 

The man we want should, we think, 
have gone through the mill as a solicitor 
calling on department and ready-to-wear 
stores for a metropolitan daily. 

He should be loaded and primed with 
ideas begot of experience; should know 
how to supervise the creation of lay- 
outs; know what trades or enterprises 
are most likely to be interested in series 
of copy and he should know how to sell 
the biggest advertisers’ cut service to 
newspapers and keep those newspapers 
delighted with his work after he sells 
them. 

In your letter give a complete story 
of your experience and tell us your 
salary. Box 609, Printers’ Ink. 
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An Artist of proven ability in handling 
effective layouts, black and white and 
colors for advertisements, letterheads, 
sales literature, etc., and who can pro- 
duce strictly high-grade finished draw- 
ings, can learn of opportunity to con- 
nect with high-grade concern in South’s 
best city at salary which will leave 
no room for argument. Send full par- 
ticulars in first letter with samples of 
work. Correspondence held absolutely 
confidential. Geo. W. Ford Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED 


Young woman with ability to write 
and edit copy, read proof, make up 
pases, etc., for house organ published 
v large manufacturing concern in New 

ork. 


Experience as stenographer would be 
of assistance. 


State qualifications and salary desired. 
Box 598, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Thoroughly experienced ad- 
vertising solicitor who knows New York 
City to work on special edition of west- 
ern trade paper in New York field. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for good starting sal- 
ary and commissions and a high-grade 
permanent connection to the man who 
can make good. This is a big position 
and will support a big man. In reply- 
ing, give complete record for past five 
years, age, and such other details as 
would tend to convince us that you are 
the man for this position. Address by 
letter only Bert L. Kuhn, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City. 


Classified 
Advertising 
Manager 


A high grade classified 
advertising manager and 
executive is meeded at 
once, one who-can assume 
active direction of a large 
classified advertising de- 
partment on newspaper 
in a city with a million 
people. Unusual oppor- 
tunities for the right man. 
Must be a business getter 
and be able to handle and 
direct men. Novices need 
not apply. Address Box 
575, P. I. 
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Copy writer and detail man 

tising department of big rH, a ole 
electrical product. Engineering wo iH 
tion and experience desirable, end 
to write good house organ, bulletin a oak 
trade-paper copy necessary. Near — 
York. Give details of experience 
salary required and time wheg 
services are available, in first 
Box 610, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Twelve Dollars a year brings tp 
desk fifty new ads a month on any 
a upon Feats apers of United 
an ‘anada. ress Clippi i 

tion, Buffalo, N. Y. “_— sewing ‘ 


POSTAGE. Sep 
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POSTAGE. 1 Medien Ace’ hatin en, 
LABEL VELLUM ANDmsctentia! 
SIGN CLOTH §2?=* 



























For Printers and Li Experient 
Send for Sample Book ing servic 
WILLIAMS, BROWN AND successful 


Dept V, 918 Chestnut 8t., Phil, # paper &*« 








FOR SALE—Goss Comet Press, in » en 
factory condition, together with cgi dress Bo» 
chases. Equipment now in use. Pag 
$4500 F.O.B., Wichita Falls, Texas Ad™e Can you 
dress J. H. Allison, The Record, Fuge (24) witl 
Worth, Texas. who wish 

cal house 


Printing Plants and Businesses ids 


‘ Bought and Sold 








Printers’ G@atfitters Young 2 
American Type Founders’ Product ® wants chz 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ enced on 
Machinery of Every Description — "7 
CONNOR, FENDLER & C0. ept. of 1 
Ninety-six Beekman St and since 

New York City salary to 
POSITIONS WANTED 072 OF 
FICTION READER, at present wily thirty; bh 


photoplay company, desires position wi 
magazine as assistant in the reada 
and editing of short stories. Box & 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 

Thoroughly experienced in cy 
Capable = | organizing and directing! 
artment or acting as account exect 

raduate engineer. Box 578, P. L 


Capable Sales Executi 


Open for immediate proposition. 
teen years of high-grade s ! 
ing and sales executive expert 
Wire collect for appointment to 
Henry,” 215 Manhattan Ave., New 
City, or write Box 601, Printers 4 


ASSISTANT 
SPACE BUYER 


An experienced solicitor, who has 
advertising space, now desires to 
nect with the space buying — 
of an agency. specially fam til abil; 
Agricultural Publications. Box 606, P:-BBox 611, 
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WITH A VALUE OF 

SRE eden of drama and lit- 
seeks a position where his ef- 

as a worker will fit the job that 

lies waiting. Box 612, Printers’ Ink. 


Soliciting advertising and writing copy 
may profession. Five years’ experience 
on one of South’s largest morning pa- 

- college education, young, healthy, 
mergetic. Reasons given for change. 
Sticker, Box 605, Printers’ Ink. 


I WANT A BUSINESS HOME 
ith a small but live manufacturer 
here my experience, enthusiasm and 
gowing ability will find an outlet in 
powing sales. I am married, 25, and 
with present employer 3 years. Box 
974, Printers’ Ink. 

BUSINESS BUILDER 

Man, 10 years’ experience, agency 
a in al! shone of selling and ad- 
vertising. Tactful executive; capable 
correspondent; age 30; married; highest 
tredentials. At present employed. Box 
$73, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced news editor and advertis- 
ing service man, who has trained others 
secessfully, wants opportunity in news- 
paper executive position or with adver- 
tising agency. Could organize profitable 
newspaper ad service department. Ad- 
dress Box 588, P. I. 


Can you use the services of young man 
(24) with 8 years’ banking experience 
who wishes to connect with a commer- 
cal house where prospects are not lim- 
ited and conscientious work appreciated ? 
Rapid, efficient stenographer. A-1 refer- 
ences. Box 584, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man, recently out of service, 
wants chance to “come back.” Experi- 
enced on booklets, house-organs and 
ceney: Prefer position in advertisin 
ept. of manufacturer where hard wor 
and sincerity are appreciated. Moderate 
salary to start with. Box 585, P. I. 


OUT OF SERVICE, OUT OF A JOB 
I want a chance to “catch up.” Age 
thirty; happily married; twelve years’ 
experience selling and advertising, but 
still have a lot to learn. Formerly 
assistant advertising manager large 
munitions company. Box 600, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

Woman—Fifteen years’ experience in 
advertising and business. Several years 
executive position in advertising agency. 
Two years advertising manager large 
manufacturer. Experienced all depart- 
ments advertising—dealing with clients, 
artists, engraver, printer, editing con- 
sumer monthly. Exceptional executive 
ility, self-reliance, assume responsi- 
. Experience wetness to publisher, 
agency or advertising depart- 

Ment large company. Box 603, P. d 


Advertising Manager 


Ten years’ experience with prominent 

wholesale and manufacturing concerns. 

Thoroughly equipped to clearly analyze 

aud develop the advertising possibilities 

4 business, along most economical 

¥ Ready to go with some progres- 

Sve concern at a very moderate salary 

P ability is demonstrated. Address 
611, care of Printers’ Ink. 
































Young man seeks connection with small 
concern as assistant advertising man- 
ager; copy writing experience and me- 
chanical detail training or supervisor of 
mechanical detail for publisher, agency 
or large concern. 7 years’ experience, 
tactful and conscientious. Box 592, P. I. 


LOS ANGELES: Copy writer, soon to 
locate in your city, seeks connection 
with agency or producer. Now with 
foremost auto manufacturer in U. S. 
Broad experience in automotive and 
technical lines. press and trade paper 
publicity. Will consider orfly first-class 
opening. Box 330, Hotel Stevenson, 
etroit. 


I CAN VISUALIZE, ANALYZE AND 
CLASSIFY YOUR BUSINESS 
STATISTICS. The. information the 
executive, production and sales depart- 
ments need day by day vivified and 
pictured so that it can be absorbed 
almost at a glance. Now in Ohio, but 
location immaterial. Salary to start, 
$36.00. Box 608, Printers’ Ink. 


Is there a place in your organizition 
for a young man who can read a rate 
card, knows engraving, electrotyping 
and printing and has had 12 years of 
real, practical experience in advertis- 
ing work? Can furnish the best of 
references as to both character and 
ability. No objection to working out- 
. of New York. Box 599 Printers’ 
nk. 


ADVERTISING MAN 


Ten years’ experience with advertising 
department rs a weekly publication, 
wishes to connect with live publication, 
agency or manufacturer. apable ex- 
ecutive, sales correspondent, solicitor, 
make-up man. Hard worker, Reliable, 
Thorough, best reference, age 30. Sal- 
ary $40.00. Box 607, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 

















Typographical Layout Man 
I want to do some Lay-Out work for a 
Progressive print shop or agency that 


does not need a man on the job all the 
time—just a few hours each day. I can 
take the copy away and return it the 
next day all doped out. 

Not a large salary—just say when you 
can see me. Box 577, Printers’ Ink. 


DO YOU WANT 
A keen, wide-awake, married mean, age 
26, experienced in magazine, editorial, 
theatrical, motion picture and free lance 


writing and 

PUBLICITY? 
Then here is your live wire, who would 
like to connect with theatrical or motion 
picture company, or any organization re- 
quiring such services. Box 593, P. I. 


Wanted—Sales Promotion Correspond- 
ent and Manager with thorough knowl. 
edge of advertising, now connected large 
California corporation, open for connec- 
tion September Ist. Formerly large east- 
ern and western corporations. Capable 
executive, creative and analytical abil- 
ity. Graduate university, special courses 
Sales Promotion and Advertising. Age 
30, married. Will go anywhere. Earl R 
Obern, 1921 Park Grove Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Largest Advertising Company in the World 


Universal | 
Appeal 








The appeal made 
through outdoor 
advertising is uni- 
versal—universal 
in the sense that 
all outdoors is uni- 
versal—universal 
in that it speaks 
to the classes as 
well as themasses 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE 


to readers of The Chicago Tribune re- 
siding outside of Chicago bears powerful 
evidence to the radiating influence of 
this great metropolitan newspaper. 


One question, for instance, read:— 
“Check any of the following kinds of 
advertising that you are accustomed to 
read in The Tribune.” 


45% were accustomed to read clothing ads 
g 
“ 


40% “ “  “ ~ financial 
34% ie 
33% 2 ‘ “auto 

32% : “ * grocery 


Of all those who answered the questionnaire, 46% 
stated that their local grocery carried Tribune ad- 


vertised products, and 42% stated their local drug 
store had the same policy. Forty-four per cent ex 
pressed themselves as interested in farm advertising. 


A full tabulation of all replies to this ques- 
tionnaire is contained in The Chicago 
Tribune’s 1919 BOOK OF FACTS on 
Markets and Merchandising, which will 
be mailed to any selling organization if 
requested on business stationery. 


The Chicago Tribune 


iTHE WoRLO'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER (A 











